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Partners There is an appeal in the word “partner” 

that turns thinking at once from an idea of 
conflict to the idea of working together. This change of thinking 
brings a kindliness that of itself is worth while and in addition it 
introduces a new attitude toward the work problem. 

An idea is the strongest force that can be introduced into any 
situation. Even though the idea may at first have seemed impracti- 
cal, yet once put into effect it becomes part of accepted practice. 
Some may argue that the idea of partnership between all engaged in 
an industrial undertaking is too idealistic to be practical. Yet in 
practice management and workers have demonstrated that the spirit 
and method of partnership is not only practical, but that it lifts the 
whole undertaking from a plane of conflict to a plane of creation. 
Too many managements have made the same fundamental mistakes 
that many educators have made: repressive discipline and absence of 
initiative. 

The qualities which are the key to human action are feeling 
and desire to create. Rightly directed, those qualities are indis- 
pensable to any producing plant and the method is evident: there must 
be the spirit and substance of partnership between those who work on 
a collective enterprise. This implies cooperation in a joint undertak- 
ing, mutual responsibilities and common fortunes. A partnership of 
all concerned in production must be made up of functional groups, and 
working people can participate only in organized capacity. 
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This method is the reverse of the idea that there is an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between workmen and employers and, eliminating 
the reasons for strife, mobilizes the brain power, the craftsmanship 
and the good will of all in support of a common undertaking. This 
method regards man as a human being and not a lower animal or as 
production material. To classify wrongly any production element in- 
volves waste and perplexing problems. The basic cause of industrial 
disturbances is failure to base industrial policies upon understanding 
of human nature and the outstanding characteristics of man. 

The partnership idea recognizes that a worker is neither a ma- 
thine nor a material. It appeals to his resourcefulness and his in- 
terest. It is a crucial mistake not to recognize that wage-earners are 
human beings. To classify workers with machinery or with produc- 
tion material is to miss the essential characteristics of human nature— 
power to feel and power to create. 


W orld’s Economic The world’s markets know no political bor- 
Conference der line. Despite local restrictions, duties, 

or special privileges, useful and wanted 
products find their way to the markets of all nations. Understanding 


of international markets would enable each nation to direct its 
policies more wisely. 

It is particularly important for labor organizations to appreciate 
the international basis of many industries. To the significance of this 
with respect to Canada we have already referred. We need to follow 
this principle further. There are now seventeen international cartels 
(trusts) with three more in the process of organizing. Among the 
industries covered are steel, cement, aluminum, chemicals and dye. 

There is an aspect of this development that appears to be or- 
ganization of Europe against America. Such method and purpose 
would transfer the former competition between nations for a place 
in the sun to an even more pernicious competition between con- 
tinents. Competition for markets should not be the directing con- 
trol of any nation or group of nations. It was that unwholesome 
situation that resulted in the late war. 

The conference now in session at Geneva will review vitally 
significant problems. If that conference accomplishes nothing but 
a realization of dangers and the interdependence of economic interests 
of all nations, it will emphasize the importance of conference and en- 
deavor to reach mutual agreements. 

American Labor is represented by John P. Frey, editor of The 
International Molders Journal, who serves as an expert adviser to 
the American delegation. 
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The A great human need is facing our country. 
Flood Adequately to help those who are suffering 
from the Mississippi flood and to prevent 
the recurrence of such a disaster is a problem which calls for 
scientific knowledge and experience in emergency relief. More than 
three hundred thousand men, women and children are homeless, 
without the barest necessities of food, shelter and medical care, ex- 
cept what can be provided by relief stations and the generosity of 
those in the communities to which they have fled. Three-quarters of 
them, according to ex-Governor Parker of Louisiana, have lost farm 
homes which belonged to their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
with all the live stock and equipment, the household furnishings and 
family heirlooms saved up for three or more generations. When the 
waters subside they will go back to start again from the beginning. 

We have cause to be thankful that our war experience has en- 
abled us to mobilize large-scale relief on short notice for these 
sufferers. The Red Cross has organized a remarkable relief ma- 
chinery, and within a week’s time was able to bring help to 150,000 
sufferers, providing blankets and bedding, shelter, food and medical 
supplies. Modern science has helped them. Airplanes have located 
stranded groups of refugees, and radio has sent the call for help to 
central stations whence supplies went out to them. Railroads have 
been able to send trains to newly threatened areas within half an 
hour of the news of danger, and coast guard vessels have hurried up 
the river to rescue those marooned. 

The immediate relief of the refugees is only a part of the need. 
Another problem will come when these men and women go back to 
rebuild their ruined homes. Their task then may be the work of 
years. To begin the task they will need, beside food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care, the means of replacing their losses. Farm imple- 
ments, seed, live stock must be supplied. The Red Cross and state 
agencies are already planning to help them. The amount that can 
be done will depend on the funds available. This is an opportunity 
for Labor to help in a great national need. Contributions may be 
sent to your local Red Cross agency. 

Beyond the task of reconstruction is that of preventing another 
such disaster. The problem of flood control calls for the careful 
study and planning of our ablest engineers and government officials. 
The present catastrophe has aroused us to a need, the full extent of 
which we had not realized. If the rich fields beside the Mississippi 
are to be made safe for cultivation, modern science must discover 
better methods of flood control than have yet been found. Let us 
not forget this need when the waters subside. 
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Mill Villages The churchmen of the South recently ap- 
pealed to southern manufacturers “to take 
the initiative in friendly cooperation of employers, employees, 
churches, educators, and state officials, in building in the South a 
greater and more powerful industry constructed solidly upon good 
will and cooperation, higher wages, shorter hours, labor representa- 
tion and the absorption of the mill village by the larger community.” 
The specific problem upon which the clergymen asked coopera- 
tion was that of improving conditions in mill villages. The initiative 
of the manufacturers would insure friendly cooperation from other 
groups and, as the clergymen said, would result in the lifetime of this 
generation in a greater and more powerful industry constructed 
solidly upon good will and cooperation. Living conditions in mill 
villages, long hours and low wages were the crux of the open letter 
of the clergymen. 


John E. Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, made reply, pointing out that industry is the achieve- 
ment for which the United States has world-wide fame and resenting 
the implication that southern industries needed to be “reformed.” 
Mr. Edgerton quite missed the point that community progress will 
be much more sure and effective if all groups unite to develop a 
program and to carry it into effect. To be sure, the South has 
distinctive problems and the mill village does represent progress for 
some groups of workers, but our national experience convinces us that 
the sooner the mill village becomes a part of a free, progressive munic- 
ipality, the more quickly will the mill workers have the benefit of an 
educational environment and the stimulus of contact with higher 
ideals of living. Facilitation of this purpose requires more compre- 
hensive effort than manufacturers alone can supply, although, as the 
ministers say, the manufacturers are the key to action. 

But when Mr. Edgerton seeks to evade the issue by confusing 
the shorter workday with a suggestion that work is a curse, he yields 
the right to respectful consideration. It is because Labor appreciates 
the high value of work that it protests conditions that degrade work 
into drudgery and unintelligent toil. Likewise, to identify a proposal 
for representation for workers with “sovietization of American in- 
dustry” is to display either an unfair attitude or extraordinary 
ignorance of words. A most illuminating contrast is afforded in the 
following quotation from Mr. Edgerton’s letter and the record of 
union experience related by Mr. Geiges on page 668 of this issue. 


“The man who operates a machine in a factory and gets paid for 
it has no more right by that fact to participate in the actual manage- 
ment of the property than has the iceman who cools the water, the 
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doctor who keeps him in physical condition, the city government 
which protects his political rights, or the many others who directly or 
indirectly contribute to the success of that plant.” 


No employer can operate a factory without workers to operate 
machines. The quality and quantity of his output is dependent upon 
the degree and value of cooperation he secures from those who carry 
out work orders. If Mr. Edgerton understands the psychology of 
American citizenry, which he says he desires to conserv€, he should 
know that cooperation is a far more effective policy than autocratic 


control. 


Pan-American There are cohesive regional influences that 
Unity result in community of interests between 

groups living in definite geographic units. 
These influences have their roots in basic earth forces that are more 
compelling than political divisions or racial differences that tend to 
separate groups. It is these vital and unifying influences that find 
expression in Pan-American conferences. For a number of years the 
Pan-American Union has served as a conference medium in which the 
nations of the New World meet through personal representatives, 
talking over matters of common interest. 

The Commercial Congresses bring together representatives of 
interests powerful in industrial and commercial activities. For a 
number of years the American Federation of Labor has been urging 
that labor should be represented in such conferences. In the third 
congress, which recently convened in Washington, a representative 
of organized labor was designated by the Secretary of State as a 
member of the United States delegation. This representative, Mat- 
thew Woll, vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, 
asked the congress to include in its future deliberations the raising of 
standards of life and labor for the people of the American continents. 
Labor feels that commerce and industrial arts should be utilized to 
further human welfare. The congress agreed to inaugurate various 
endeavors to promote Pan-American intercourse and for the exchange 
of information. 

Such conferences have a definite value in promoting international 
understandings and good will. As the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor declared at its 1924 convention, regional agreements constitute 
a basis for regional cooperation and become the forces for larger 
undertakings and agreements. It is a wise policy to find points of 
cooperation and from these to extend to larger areas. 
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Testimonial to * Northwestern University recently received 
Chicago Building $153,872 from the firm that had the con- 
Trades tract for erecting two buildings on its 


campus. The contract for the building was 
let for“a fixed sum to R. C. Wieboldt Company, which employs ex- 
clusively union building tradesmen. The work was so efficiently and 
carefully done that the contractors found their estimates exceeded 
their costs.- Even though it is customary in the construction industry 
to allow wide margins for the uncertainties of the trade, the con- 
tractors proposed to return to the university 85 per cent of the sum 
above costs and to retain only 15 per cent. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, President of Northwestern University, 
made public letters of appreciation, attributing the saving to the 
careful and efficient work, and arranged that every workman em- 
ployed on the buildings should have a card entitling him to service in 
all dental and medical clinics housed in the buildings. Dr. Scott in 
his letter to the union men said: 


“The type of service rendered by union labor on these buildings 
is the greatest possible argument that can be rendered in favor of 
unionism. I want to thank you and through you the unions which 
have cooperated in creating this great medical center in the City of 
Chicago.” 


Building trades unions have given special attention to provisions 
for apprenticeship training and have in many ways tried to conserve 
craftsmanship. It was this skill of which the union is the custodian 
which made possible efficient and economical work in the North- 
western buildings. The most skilled workman is the most economical 
workman. 

The whole labor movement takes pride in the honorable recogni- 
tion of efficiency that has come to the building tradesmen of Chicago. 


Platform The National Association of Manufacturers 
for has declared its intention to enter politics 
Industry aggressively in the next campaign in support 


of an industrial program. A national com- 
mittee of about one hundred will draft a platform of industry. The 
national committee will be composed of sub-committees from the in- 
dustrial states. Committees will be designated to draft different 
planks and the whole platform will be submitted to the October con- 
vention of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
In the months preceding the party conventions the Association 
plans to use its state and local associations to urge industry’s program 
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upon all local groups and to present its program to the party con- 
ventions. 

Unfortunately, the N. A. M. thinks to benefit industry by seek- 
ing special privilege for itself without considering the welfare of 
Labor and the consuming public. A political party which makes an 
appeal to all voters should remember that. A national program for 
industry should be drafted by all three groups. 


Trade Unions According to the annual report of the 
in Canada Canadian Department of Labor, the records 

for 1926 show numerical and financial gains 
for Canadian labor unions. The total membership in organized 
labor bodies for 1925 was 271,064; the membership for 1926 was 
274,604, which is a marked gain over the previous year. Canadian 
labor organizations are of these types: unions affiliated to interna- 
tional craft unions, which is the strongest group; unions with a mem- 
bership confined to Canada; Catholic unions and revolutionary, or 
left-wing groups. 

In addition there are organized groups of workers which are 
not identified with the labor movement—teachers, government em- 
ployees and groups of commercial accountants, secretaries and 
stenographers. 

This record of progress is most heartily welcomed by fellow 
wage-earners of the United States, for there is a unity to the economic 
development of this country which makes all interests interdepend- 
ent. Certain determining factors in production—raw materials, 
power, transportation and working population—are in the main un- 
affected by the political elements due to boundary line divisions. 
There is both a natural and an organization unity in the development 
of the industries of Canada and the United States that is reflected in 
interlocking ownership and management. It is a phase of the spread 
of the international cartel which has been so marked since the World 
War. 

In the United States and Canada we have a continental demon- 
stration of the principles which have proved themselves in localities 
and industries. Sustained progress of groups must be reciprocal in 
nature. To make progress at the expense of any group means that 
group will not keep pace in purchasing and investing capacity or in 
participating in higher standards of life. Canadian agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and transportation are so intimately related to these activi- 
ties in the United States that the interests of the working people of 
our two countries are equally inter-related. 
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This economic interdependence is the foundation upon which 
rests international trade union organization. As many of our in- 
dustrial undertakings are international in organization and financing, 
so it is of the utmost importance to the working people of this con- 
tinent that the whole area shall be organized under united direction. 
As we solve regional problems we shall be competent and able to 
meet problems affecting wider areas. 


INTRODUCTION TO SYMPOSIUM ON 
WASTE ELIMINATION 


ECAUSE of the importance which we attach to the spirit and 
B the purpose of the Conference for the Elimination of Waste 

in Industry, sponsored by Philadelphia’s Central Labor Union 
and Labor College, the addresses made at the conference are featured 
in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. . Economies in produc- 
tion are the concern of all who have a part in the work and who may 
benefit from increasing the margin between costs and selling prices. 

Initial responsibility for efforts to reduce or eliminate wastes 
rests upon management, while unions contribute to the development of 
plans and in putting plans into production procedure. In the last 
analysis elimination of waste is the development of craftsmanship— 
it is the bringing of knowledge and experience to bear upon how to 
do each part of the production undertaking. Machine production 
has replaced hand craftsmanship without developing a craftsmanship 
for machine production. The immediate problem is reciprocal devel- 
opment of craftsmanship of management and craftsmanship of work- 
ers which implies a common purpose and cooperation in realizing it. 
Here it is obvious that the union renders an indispensable service by 
making possible cooperation and good-will for the undertaking. 

We hope the published record of these experiences will be sug- 
gestive to other unions, so that other experiences may be available in 


support of Labor’s proposals. 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


The Conference for the Elimination of Waste in Industry which 
was called by the Labor College of Philadelphia and the Central 
Labor Union on April 9 and 10 last, marks an important step forward 
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in the integration of American workers’ education with the vital prob- 
lems which confront industrial workers. The fact that this confer- 
ence was the first ever convened in this country by representatives of 
labor at which engineers and employers were invited to discuss with 
labor the question of waste elimination, is some indication of the im- 
portant role which workers’ education may perform on behalf of the 
American workingmen and women. To bring all of the sources of 
knowledge into practical working partnership with Labor’s everyday 
concerns, is one of the chief aims of workers education. 

The addresses of this historic conference have been brought 
together for publication in a symposium through the courtesy of the 
AMERICAN’ FEDERATIONIST. They constitute an accurate record of 
this meeting and will inevitably lead to many inquiries from different 
centers throughout the country. It is quite conceivable that the re- 
ports of this conference may lead to the development of other such 
meetings in the larger industrial centers. There is no better way in 
which labor in any industrial community can plumb the source of its 
own stability than by such a cooperative study of waste elimination. 
In the establishment of such Conference on Waste Elimination the 
Workers Education Bureau will be glad to give the fullest measure 
of assistance. 

SPENCER MILLER, JR., 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau. 






_— 








LABOR’S WASTE CONFERENCE 


IsRAEL MuFSON 


Secretary of the Labor College of Philadelphia; Secretary, Joint Conference Committee 


HIS conference on Waste Elim- 
ination in Industry has been 
called by the Central Labor 
Union and the Labor College of 
Philadelphia for the purpose of dis- 
cussing one of the outstanding indus- 
trial problems facing us in this cen- 
tury and to attempt to find the facts 
by which to formulate a method for 
its solution. In the discussion of this 
problem two factors are immediately 
involved, management and labor. A 
third factor is also vitally interested 
in the results of such a conference as 
this, namely, the general consuming 
public. But the latter, not being inte- 
gral parts of industry, can not directly 
contribute to the discussion and there- 
fore for present purposes only labor 
and management need be considered. 
And we have tried, in preparing 
the program for this conference, to 
have both management and labor 
amply represented so as to get the 
best, most authoritative and factual 
presentation of the subject possible 
with the hopes that out of this joint 
contribution of science, fact and ex- 
perience will develop a more compre- 
hensive concept of our position in 
industry, the relationship between 
men and management, and the plan 
to be adopted that will best serve the 
interests of the factors contributing in 
the industrial processes. 
No matter what our philosophy of 
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life may be, whether we desire on the 
one hand a complete change in the 
social system we are now living under, 
or whether we are immune to suck 
radical concepts and are satisfied to 
continue under the methods now pre- 
vailing, we all must agree that out 
of industry we get our livelihood and 
out of industry we shall continue to 
obtain the essentials for the mainte- 
nance of existence indefinitely. It is 
on the basis of the mechanical arti- 
fices we have built up that our civili- 
zation now rests, and whether we like 
the machine age or not we cannot 
go back to the more simple days of 
the handicraft period, even were we 
so inclined. The trade unions fully 
recognize this fact and in order to 
utilize their influences most advan- 
tageously for their membership they 
should devote a great deal of their 
intelligence and energies toward the 
further perfection of industry so that 
life may become more abundant for 
all members of society. 

Some labor groups hesitate to en- 
dorse cooperative activity with man- 
agement and show no interest in such 
widening of trade-union functions be- 
cause they claim that the only matter 
of their concern is the distribution of 
the product after it is made. May I 
suggest that the problem of distribu- 
tion will always be with us no matter 
what form industry may take. But 
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the problem of distribution, the di- 
vision of the product among the ele- 
ments entering into its manufacture, 
and the problem of production, are 
coexistent and interdependent. As a 
matter of fact, were those holding 
the attitude of aloofness towards 
managerial perplexities to analyze 
the question they would find that pro- 
duction and distribution are mutually 
inclusive and that Labor would be in 
a better position in bargaining for the 
latter when it shall have given greater 
concern about the former. 

So Labor, through the American 
Federation of Labor Convention, ex- 
pressed the determination to “urge 
upon management the elimination of 
waste in production in order that sell- 
ing prices may be lower and wages 
higher. To this end we recommend 
cooperation in the study of waste in 
production.” The difficulty now is 
to devise new methods through which 
workers and management alike could 
analyze these industrial problems 
from a new angle; from a new basis 
made necessary by the gradual evolu- 
tion of industry itself. 

In the past and probably carried 
over into the present to a larger ex- 
tent than we would want to admit, the 
only concern of management with re- 
gard to labor was the apportionment 
of the product of industry after it was 
produced. ‘‘Wages” is the common 
term. Management gave no thought 
at all to various methods by which 
Labor could be called upon as a con- 
sultant and cooperator for the wel- 
fare of the industry. And from those 
bad habits of management Labor de- 
veloped habits just as bad; that 
its concern was only regarding the 
distribution of the product and it 
had no business to think about the 


methods of production as well. But 
within recent years there seems to 
have been an awakening as to the 
wider aspects of Labor’s position in 
industry and it began to think about 
its functional opportunities. Now 
Labor is not satisfied with demands 
for wages only but is concerned about 
some control in industry; to help re- 
organize it more efficiently; to make 
possible the use of its intelligence 
towards better practices within indus- 
try in order to gain greater benefits 
for itself and those dependent on it. 
And in order to learn how these ends 
may be accomplished the conference 
we are now opening has been planned. 

It is not for me to go more spe- 
cifically and more deeply into the 
problem, for we have a list of speak- 
ers to dwell on the various phases 
of this subject of waste in industry 
that it would pay to travel many miles 
to hear. And as I look around me 
I see some who have traveled many 
and more miles in order to be with 
us this afternoon. I will only add 
this word. That primarily this con- 
ference is part of the educational ac- 
tivities of the Labor College of Phila- 
delphia and as such I would like to 
see prevailing that atmosphere of 
studiousness and desire to approach 
a problem on a basis of fact and of 
learning that should prevail in every 
classroom. I know there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion and I hope they 
will be expressed so that through 
discussion we may come nearer to the 
truth. But I hope that whatever is 
said be said with the temper of those 
who are earnest to learn and who are 
seekers after facts—for of all people 
Labor can face the facts calmly, dis- 
passionately and with a desire to 
profit by them. 
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FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY INDUSTRY 


GusTAVE GEIGES 
President, Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers No. 706 


HE subject of the elimination 

of waste is not a theoretical 

question either to the manufac- 
turer or to the workers in the full 
fashioned hosiery industry. I think 
that I can safely say that it is the 
most urgent and immediate problem 
which faces this particular industry 
today. The question of waste should 
probably be just as important in 
other industries as it is in the full 
fashioned industry, but because of a 
chain of circumstances it has come 
very much to the fore with us during 
the past year or two. And because 
of the distinctive interest which the 
manufacturers and men in our indus- 
try are taking in the question of re- 
ducing wastes I am very pleased to 
have this opportunity of bringing 
our problems before you today in 
the hope that we may all gain some- 
thing by a joint discussion of this 
topic. 

I am here this afternoon speaking 
as the President and Business Repre- 
sentative of the Philadelphia Branch 
of the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers. I am 
also speaking as Vice-President of 
our national organization, the Fed- 
eration itself, which is affliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 


through the United Textile Work- 
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ers of America. ‘The Philadelphia 
Branch of our national body is, how- 
ever, larger than the total member- 
ship of all the locals throughout the 
country put together. This is simply 
because of the fact that Philadelphia 
is the world center of the full fash- 
ioned hosiery industry and the big 
bulk of full fashioned stockings, made 
in America, are made in this city. 

I went to work as a knitter when I 
was not yet fourteen years old, and 
for almost nineteen years I worked 
at this trade. For the past ten years 
I have been acting as business repre- 
sentative of the Knitters’ Union. 
During these years I have been con- 
stantly engaged in the study of the 
technical problems of our industry. 

The full fashioned hosiery work- 
ers are paid on a piece price basis. 
This means, of course, that the 
worker gets paid according to his 
output. The result of this is that the 
job of the business representative is 
to have an exceptionally wide under- 
standing of his trade in all its rami- 
fications. Leaders in our union simply 
must be well informed as to the tech- 
nical side of all production problems 
because, as styles change from time 
to time, we must be ready almost 
overnight to revise our series of 
prices. 




















FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY INDUSTRY 


The growth of the full fashioned 
hosiery industry probably has been 
more rapid during the past three or 
four years than any other industry in 
the country. 

The short skirts worn by women 
today have created a tremendously 
increased demand for the full fash- 
ioned stocking. During 1923 the in- 
dustry produced about eleven million 
dozen pair of hose and half hose. 
In 1926 the production was probably 
about sixteen million dozen of hose 
and half hose. New mills are spring- 
ing up all over the country so fast 
that hardly anybody seems to be able 
to keep track of them. 

Now, why do I say that the prob- 
lem of waste elimination is the most 
important of all the problems facing 
our industry today? And why are 
the organized workers so deeply con- 
cerned with this question? 

In the first place the cost of raw 
material is the most important item 
in the cost of a finished stocking. 
Silk hosiery is the staple product of 
the full fashioned industry today. A 
few silk and cotton, silk and rayon, 
or silk and wool stockings are made 
on full fashioned machines, but the 
proportion is very small compared to 
the production of silk stockings. 

Wages in the full fashioned indus- 
try will probably average higher than 
in most industrial occupations today, 
but the labor cost of a pair of stock- 
ings is low. The proportion of the 
cost of a stocking which goes to 
labor is about 25 per cent of the 
price which the manufacturer sells 
his goods to the wholesaler. 

The’ big overhead cost of a full 
fashioned mill, which is caused by 
the expensive nature of the machin- 
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ery used and the expense of keeping 
it in efficient operation, is another 
major item in the cost of producing 
stockings. The full fashioned ma- 
chine costs from $6,000 to $10,000 
a piece and if not properly operated 
can be made useless in a short time. 

It is vitally important that goods 
of the highest quality be turned out 
in the full fashioned factory in order 
that the highest profits be realized. 
The texture of the stocking must be 
of the finest and there must be no 
imperfections in the knitting. The 
successful merchandising of the silk 
stockings depends on the reputation 
for quality which the manufacturer, 
or the merchant, is able to establish. 
The whole selling emphasis must be 
on quality. Price is not of primary 
importance either to the purchaser in 
the retail store, to the manufacturer 
or to the middleman. They all must 
have quality and style. Profits for 
the manufacturer in an industry of 
this character must therefore come 
out of increased elimination of waste 
and a reduction of overhead expense. 
Labor costs in well managed mills are 
considered to be of secondary impor- 
tance. The full fashioned manufac- 
turer today must reduce the propor- 
tion of seconds or irregulars to the 
total production in the plant. The 
difference between the amount the 
manufacturer receives for seconds 
and what he receives for perfect 
goods is usually more than the entire 
labor cost in the best pair of stock- 
ings. Later on I will explain why, 
but let me add at this point that in 
our industry quality production also 
means quantity production. If the 
knitter is making good stockings he 
is also making a lot of them and, 
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therefore, is making a good wage. 
And when he is making imperfect 
work he is losing money just as well 
as the manufacturer is losing money. 
It is to the workers’ interest to make 
as few seconds as possible and to pre- 
vent breakdowns. 

Is the knitter or his employer pri- 
marily responsible for a high output 
of seconds and a big wastage of ma- 
terial in a full fashioned plant? The 
most common cause of bad stockings 
is poor silk. The most skillful me- 
chanic with the best machinery now 
on the market cannot make perfect 
stockings when his silk is of low qual- 
ity. Too many employers, however, 
waste their money and their em- 
ployees’ time and effort by the pur- 
chase of quantities of inferior grades 
of silk. Therefore, we may say 
definitely that the principal cause of 
the loss through having many sec- 
onds is due to the employers’ short- 
sightedness or lack of judgment. 
The second most common cause for 
bad work is insufficient attention to 
mechanical upkeep or lack of skill on 
the part of the fixers in the plant. In 
our industry the men who are respon- 
sible for the proper upkeep of the 
full fashioned machines are men who 
have been knitters and have had 
some training as machinists and are 
called fixers. In most cases these 
men are also floor foremen or are 
the bosses in small shops. 

The full fashioned machine is 
probably the most delicate and com- 
plicated piece of mechanism now in 
use in any type of industrial estab- 
lishment. The machine has 50,000 


parts and all of them must be in per- 
fect order or the stockings will have 
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defects and will lack the proper ap- 
pearance. The adjustment of the 
machine is so delicate that a sudden 
change in atmosphere may cause it to 
produce spoilt work temporarily. 
The unit temperature in the shops 
must be carefully regulated or good 
knitting is difficult and not enough 
care is sometimes given to this 
matter. 

In many shops we find that the re- 
placement of parts, which are usually 
not expensive or hard to get, is post- 
poned or forgotten, with thé result 
that after a time the knitter is bound 
to make bad work no matter how 
hard he may try not to. The human 
weaknesses of the knitter is the third 
most common cause for bad work 
and all the waste that this entails. 

Simple carelessness and inattention 
we find is at the bottom of some of 
the spoilt material and unnecessary 
breakdowns of machinery. Some- 
times it is lack of training which 
causes the knitter to fall down on his 
end.of the work. But the fundamen- 
tal cause of the waste caused by the 
workers in almost all the cases is the 
disturbed mental condition of the 
man or woman in the shop due to 
bad relations existing between the 
employer and his employees. One of 
the most up-to-date detective agen- 
cies now soliciting business from full 
fashioned manufacturers has a fine 
line of talk which it uses in trying to 
persuade the employers to hire spies 
and trouble-makers from the agency. 
This organization talks about “the 
passive resistance of the worker to 
his employer.” Now we must admit 
that this is often a real condition in 
modern industry. The worker carry- 
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ing around with him a strong feeling 
of resentment and not knowing what 
to do about it, or being denied any 
opportunity of making an adjustment 
of his grievance will subconsciously, 
if not consciously, slow down on the 
job or fail to do the best work. 

What can be done to remedy these 
conditions? What is being done 
and what are we trying to do to cor- 
rect these evils which lead to both 
actual waste of material and also 
waste of manpower and loss of 
profits? 

It must be stated that, on the 
whole, management is improving. In 
our industry, at least, we can report 
a real improvement in the methods 
of plant operation and in the rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployees in a number of cases. We 
find that where the workers are well 
organized and well disciplined that 
the employer realizes that if he 
wishes to make more money and 
compete more successfully in the open 
market that he must improve the 
manner in which he is running his 
business because he cannot hope to 
get anywhere by simply cutting 
wages. Where the employer is in a 
position to cut wages, more or less 
at will, there the tendency will always 
exist to follow the line of least re- 
sistance and substitute pay cuts for 
better management. Many fail to 
realize that this-policy is a sort of in- 
dustrial suicide. The employers, we 
have found in many cases, will put 
off the installation of all efficiency 
schemes until they are presented with 
an organized group of workers who 
simply refuse to tolerate inefficiency. 
Management will become more eff- 





cient, we feel, wherever labor is mili- 
tant, educated, progressive and shows 
a willingness to cooperate with man- 
agement in operating labor saving 
devices. In our industry we feel that 
the willingness of our organization 
to try out new machinery and meth- 
ods at all times has, in the long run, 
added to our earning power and has 
probably done even more to add to 
the employers’ earning power. 

As competition in our industry be- 
comes keener, waste elimination will 
become a more urgent question with 
the employers. The tendency to re- 
duce waste by a more scientific sys- 
tem of purchasing raw material, and 
to discard the stupid system of saving 
pennies and wasting pounds, is be- 
coming more marked each month 
and will, in time, help to make our 
industry much less wasteful and more 
prosperous. 

As regards the fixer problem, 
much trouble is caused, even in some 
shops where the union has an excel- 
lent understanding with the owners 
of the concern, by the “know-it-all” 
attitude on the part of the foreman 
fixers. The difficulty the average 
worker has finding his balance when 
given a position of authority is a 
serious one and a big stumbling block 
in the path of all industrial progress. 
The fixer in our shops, only too often, 
will hold up production on a machine 
by his refusal to admit that he cannot 
adjust the imperfection in the mech- 
anism or by his refusal to consult 
with the man working on the machine 
before attempting to locate the 
trouble. The knitter works on one 
machine continually as a rule. A 
man working on a particular machine 
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will generally have a clear idea of 
the mechanical cause of the trouble 
he is having, even if he is unable to 
remedy it himself. The fixer is too 
apt to ignore the knitter in cases of 
this kind and much loss takes place 
as a consequence. This is a minor 
problem in industry perhaps, but it is 
a typical one and should be followed 
up by students of industrial efficiency. 
How are we to make foreman and 
petty bosses take a more rational atti- 
tude to the men under them? I feel 
that the employers must be educated 
to see the danger in this condition 
and to remedy it as far as possible 
by their own attitude towards the 
workers and to the problems in their 
mills. Too often, of course, the 
foreman is the football between the 
boss and the men and cannot do much 
better than he does. Certainly, how- 
ever, the employers could save a vast 
amount of lost time in their shops if 
they would seek always to hire fixers 
primarily for their mechanical ability 
and not merely because of their will- 
ingness to nag the men. And it is 
up to the employer and to manage- 
ment generally to invest in the 
proper education for their mechan- 
ical supervisors, so that each mill has 
the necessary expert assistance al- 
ways at hand to obviate the trouble- 
some and difficult delays; caused by 
needle smashes and spoila:ion of fine 
machinery. The employ¢r whe can 
be made to see the prob‘em in this 
light will find the kind of men who 
will be real fixers. 

That efficiency and waite elimina- 
tion really pays in our industry has 
been proven to the satisfaction of 
many. ‘Those concerns such as the 
Phoenix of Milwaukee, aiid the Got- 
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hem, Lehigh, and William Brown 
companies of Philadelphia, which are 
among those concerns which made 
the highest profits on their invest- 
ments last year, are firms which co- 
operate with the union and which 
often pay above the union scale of 
wages in their different plants. 

In the unfair shops in our indus- 
try where we have long hours and 
low wages—hours amounting to 
twelve in a day in some cases—the 
labor costs per stocking have proven 
to be no less, and are often more, 
than in the concerns working the 
standard 48-hour week and paying 
top prices to the employees. The 
open shops in a great many cases 
simply cannot establish a reputation 
for their goods on the market and in 
only a very few cases can they turn 
out the higher priced articles. Waste 
runs to extravagant lengths in some 
of the Southern shops, for instance, 
where a surprising. percentage of the 
work is not up to the standard. 

The union has amply demon- 
stated that in our industry that the 
average volume of production per 
machine over a period of time can be 
brought to its highest level with the 
48-hour week. The worker can only 
work at top speed with few mistakes 
for just so many hours a day. If he 
works longer than that waste and 
low production sets in. Therefore, 
we believe, we have brought about 
through our union a great piece of 
waste elimination in the sense that 
we have reduced many thousands of 
hours of needless human effort per 
year in our mills. Surely in a real 
sense this is a saving of much that is 
of great value to society. What does 
it profit humanity as a whole if we 
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merely bring about a reduction of 
the wastage of inert material and the 
increase of profits for the employer 
without at the same time doing some- 
thing to improve social conditions 
through making the lives of the men 
and women engaged in industry bet- 
ter and happier? If a man or woman 
has more time to devote to his or 
her home and self-improvement we 
do actually reduce social waste in the 
great majority of cases. And that is 
the kind of waste I am mostly con- 
cerned about. I want to see the em- 
ployers make profits so that our in- 
dustry can thrive. But I won’t do a 
thing to help any industry if that in- 
dustry cannot at the same time gradu- 
ally improve conditions of the people 
working in it. 

Philadelphia manufacturers have 
won a reputation throughout the in- 
dustry of producting the finest fabric 
in full fashioned knit goods of any 
market in the country. This is due, 
I am convinced, very largely to the 
high percentage of really skilled me- 
chanics employed in the shops in this 
city, and is also due in very great 
measure to the improved morale 
of the large majority of workers 
throughout the union controlled 
shops in this town. Through the 
establishment of fair working con- 
ditions here the majority of em- 
ployers have won the confidence 
and interest of their employees. In 
most cases the workers are interested 
in their work, make fewer mistakes 
due to inattention or carelessness, 
and when good work is appreciated 
by the employer take pride in doing 
their best. This all tends to insure 
to the employer a fine quality of 
goods and a minimum of shop 
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trouble. Our organization protects 
men and women against injustice and 
unequal treatment, but it does not op- 
press employers by trying to protect 
the individual against the conse- 
quences of his own inability or im- 
proper conduct. No more glaring 
example of waste could be cited than 
that of keeping incompetents at jobs 
they are not fitted for. I have al- 
ready referred briefly to the fact that 
in our industry quality production 
almost invariably means quantity 
production. This is another factor 
in waste elimination. Overhead costs, 
which are figured in most mills at 
about $1.00 per dozen on stockings 
which are sold by the manufacturer 
at about 12 dollars per dozen, are 
automatically lessened as the average 
output increases, due to the fact that 
he has to make few stoppages for 
correction on his machine. 

The official policy of our organiza- 
tion is to encourage capacity produc- 
tion, although, of course, we stress 
the fact that the worker must not 
speed up to the point where he pro- 
duces a contrary reaction on his 
health. Naturally, we regulate hours 
and overtime. Nor are we blind to 
the dangers of overproduction. We 
are well aware of the fact that over- 
production brings in its train a 
greater social wastage perhaps than 
underproduction does and at the same 
time brings tragic consequences for 
our workers. What we have done 
among other things in regard to this 
matter is to make a study of the mar- 
ket for full fashioned hosiery in an 
effort to determine whether there is 
any immediate risk of a glut in the 
market. ‘Our program is to try to 
educate all parties interested in the 
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industry to the evils that would fall 
on us all should our industry drift 
into the condition which the pro- 
ducers of soft coal, cotton, and wheat 
have experienced in recent years. 
Our products have now graduated 
out of the luxury class and have be- 
come a staple requirement of the 
great mass of becomingly dressed 
women. We have deciced that the 
limitation of production in the shops 
would not really reduce the danger 
of overproduction, but would only 
bring about an increased installation 
of machinery and a loss of business. 
This in turn would affect steady em- 
ployment. 

The rapid extension of the hand- 
to-mouth buying system has made 
quick deliveries imperative in the 
hosiery business. We urge our mem- 
bers to assist the manufacturers to 
attract business from unfair shops 
by enabling them to meet the de- 
mands of the market. And in this 
we have frequently succeeded. The 
rapid style changes in hosiery, the 
sudden demand for new colors, for 
black bottoms and what not all re- 
quire quick deliveries from the mills. 
Style changes stimulate business. 
We seek to assist the industry by 
making our people receptive to the 
need for the adaptations required in 
the production of these fancy heels 
and various novelties. We obviate 
conflicts between employers and em- 
ployees by having our people main- 
tain a steady average of high produc- 
tion at all times when conditions in 
the shop make this possible. Quan- 
tity production is also maintained in 
some measure through specialization 
in the various operations in the manu- 
facture of a full fashioned stocking. 
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We encourage specialization, but re- 
fuse to have our workers made mere 
automatons. We also seek to have 
every boy and girl who comes into 
the trade trained as thoroughly as 
possible, so that the industry is at all 
times assured of an ample supply of 
skilled people who are ready for all 
and any changes that the industry 
may require. The man knitter may 
be a specialist, but is also well trained 
in the whole groundwork of the 
trade. In this way we prevent our 
workers from being degraded to the 
position of mere operators who only 
know how to pull rods but who know 
little of the art of knitting. I might 
mention that in our shops each de- 
partment is dependent on the other 
for uninterrupted operation. Each 
job in the complete routine of pro- 
duction must be as keenly watched as 
any other, and only by avoiding all 
friction between these departmental 
specialists and having real coordina- 
tion between them at all times can 
we have maximum output in any 
given plant. In reducing interdepart- 
mental frictions we avoid much 
waste. 

Our union has taken a very strong 
attitude towards the conduct of our 
members in the various shops, and we 
are now insisting most emphatically 
to all our people that they have a 
definite responsibility in the whole 
question of waste elimination. We 
say that we owe to our industry the 
duty of doing whatever we can to re- 
duce waste of all kinds. Naturally 
we are not 100 per cent perfect 
in carrying out our ideas, but I 
do believe that we have actually 
taken the leadership in the industry 
in bringing about the adoption of 
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more intelligent policies in such mat- 
ters as these. The traditional meth- 
ods of labor unions in the past to 
maintain the status of the worker in 
industry must be revised in many 
ways. We must reduce waste effort 
and waste of money in strike pay and 
lost wages and the employer must re- 
duce his percentage of losses through 
labor troubles. Threats of strikes 
must be reduced to a minimum as a 
method of dealing with employers. 
We cannot use force so frequently as 
we did in the past and we should not 
do so even if we could. Surely, the 
power of reason and the influence of 
education should be utilized more 
effectively in modern industry. I do 
not mean that a trade union should 
be one bit less militant than in days 
past. Our organization is just as 
ready to fight today as ever it was, 
but we are much wiser than we were 
in our earlier years. We want to 
get our rights without all the waste 
required by warfare. And if we 
apply our intelligence as well as our 
courage it can be done I believe. 
The position we take with our 
workers is this: We say that the 
union must win increased benefits for 
the workers by making the services 
our members render to the industry 
so invaluable that the industry will 
be bound to recognize the need for 
encouraging this improved service. 
We have gone into certain shops in 
in this city in the past few weeks 
where production had fallen off. We 
investigated and found out why our 
people were not doing their best work 
and we stimulated the sense of work- 
manship in those groups of workers 





who had become indifferent for vari- 
ous reasons. Production in all cases 
increased. These employers have 
thereby been firmly converted to the 
idea of doing business through the 
union, and one less menace of trouble 
and waste in the industry has been 
removed. By increasing the knowl- 
edge and the morale of the workers 
in the full fashioned plants in this 
city, through our enlightened labor 
union methods, we believe we are 
demonstrating the great superiority 
of the trade union organization as 
against the company union and so- 
called welfare worker. Sometimes 
our employers will respond easily, 
then the power of our union can be 
brought into play, but we so seldom 
have to force an issue when it be- 
comes clear that our members are 
more highly skilled as a rule than 
those not members of the union and 
more profitable to the manufacturers 
when employed year in and year out. 
For instance, simply by reducing the 
labor turnover in the full fashioned 
mills the employers can save many 
thousands of dollars. But primarily 
we believe that we can reduce waste 
of all kinds most effectively by de- 
veloping an understanding among 
the workers in the industry that mis- 
use of material and sense of respon- 
sibility in each and every worker in 
the full fashioned industry towards 
his industry and his union we can 
bring about an enormous conserva- 
tion of human effort and expensive 
material, while at the same time cut- 
ting down running costs and adding 
to profits and wages. 












PRESSMEN’S ENGINEERING SERVICE 


WILLIAM H. McHuGu 


Vice-President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 


N presenting the experiences of our 
craft with efforts tending to 
waste elimination in the printing 

industry, I shall not take up much of 
your time because the story is very 
simple and does not require a long 
speech. For some years past our or- 
ganization saw the need of better 
directed efforts in tackling the indus- 
trial problems in the various print 
shops coming within our jurisdiction. 
Invariably, whenever a new contract 
was to be signed in which increasing 
wage demands were requested, the 
employers would counter with the im- 
possibility of their industry being able 
to pay more money because of the 
high cost of production. And it was 
then up to us to show them that if 
they were more scientific in their at- 
tention to their own industries they 
would not have to worry so much 
about costs of labor. We knew from 
actual experience that thousands of 
dollars were being carelessly thrown 
away simply because the print shop 
never had the attention it should 
have received and things were done in 
a haphazard, untechnical manner. 


The attitude of the employers was 
always to keep the wages of labor to 
as low a level as possible and to make 
a tremendous protest whenever a de- 
mand was made for an adequate 
standard. Never for a moment did 
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these employers think that more 
money could be saved by taking care 
of the methods of the industry itself 
than by keeping the wages of the 
workers down to the lowest levels the 
men would accept. 

So in order to direct the attention 
of the employers to the various mieth- 
ods by which savings could be insti- 
tuted other than at the expense of 
the workers our international presi- 
dent, Major Berry, decided to inau- 
gurate a system whereby the employ- 
ers would be taken to school, as it 
were, and taught the lessons of 
economy in industry about which 
they had given no thought at all or 
very little if any. So about four 
years ago our International instituted 
the Newspaper Engineering Service, 
with the purpose of bringing effici- 
ency into the newspaper industry of 
America and to eliminate, as nearly 
as possible, every waste existing in 
the publication of newspapers. 

The first thing the Service did was 
to begin the publication of a monthly 
letter with the object of criticising ex- 
isting plants, showing definite defects 
in the various newspaper departments 
and offering remedies that would 
abolish what the Engineering Service 
considered technical evils. These 
monthly bulletins were sent to the 
publishers and the foremen of the 
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printing departments for their scru- 
tiny. In the second place the Service 
announced that it was in the position 
to offer advice regarding proper and 
adequate construction of buildings to 
house pressrooms and that it would 
willingly prepare blue prints and sup- 
ply necessary technical facts for such 
construction. The Service also is or- 
ganized to supervise the installation 
of any equipment and for the over- 
hauling or removal of mechanical 
equipment from one building to an- 
other. Whenever such services are 
utilized our engineering department 
always takes into consideration speed, 
the necessity of continuing the publi- 
cation of the newspaper while such 
changes are made, etc. And then 
finally the Engineering Service sup- 
plies expert mechanics to publishers 
on request to readjust machinery and 
equipment; to overcome defects and 
to apply all the necessary remedies in 
order to keep the industry up to maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The Newspaper Engineering Serv- 
ice is under the direction of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union and holds an inter- 
national arbitration contract with the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. And now that they have 
seen what the union can do for the in- 
dustry in the way of establishing more 
scientific practices, they are beginning 
to like it, and our relation with the 
Association is cordial and mutually 
cooperative. 

Another important fact about our 
service is that it is accepted by all the 
other printing trades unions and is 
used by them in developing less waste- 
ful methods in their own trades. In 
this way the results of the Service are 
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beneficial to the entire industry and to 
all the mechanical crafts working 
therein. 

Within the few years that such co- 
operation on the part of the union has 
developed in a practical way, we have 
been able to make much headway in 
our aims as an organization. Not 
only has it been possible to get better 
returns for our members in organized 
shops, but in many that were hitherto 
unorganized we were able to show the 
employers, through the fact that we 
were equipped to reorganize some 
very inefficient shops in an up-to-date 
manner, the feasibility of having the 
workers under the control of our 
union. 

We are all interested in always 
raising our standards of living, be- 
cause to what other purpose can civili- 
zation be dedicated? We are out to 
enhance the welfare of the workers 
and make it possible for them, 
through their organizations, to be 
able to utilize the opportunities of life 
in a wider and ever wider manner. 
But the realizations of such purposes 
depend in the last analysis upon the 
share we.can get out of the industries 
in which we are employed. It is 
therefore essential to the worker that 
he contributes through his intelligence 
and ability to the development of 
greater order and reasoned produc- 
tive methods in order to get out of 
that industry as much as is possible. 
Effort wasted is immediately felt in 
the pay envelope. And the engineer- 
ing service which our International 
has established has made it possible 
for the workers, through their or- 
ganization, to place their industry on 
as productive a footing as is possible, 
under present conditions, in order to 
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enable our membership to enjoy its 
share of such added productivity. 
Creating an engineering service 
by a labor organization may be a de- 
parture from the regular practices of 
trade unionism, but it has convinced 
us that it is one of the best organiza- 
tion methods Labor could devise. 
There is often the attitude that Labor 
need not be worrying about the busi- 
ness of management, yet a moment’s 
thought will show us that it is more 
necessary for Labor to worry about 
management than any other fac- 
tor in industry. In practically every 
instance an ill-managed plant employs 
ill-paid labor simply because the em- 
ployer takes his profits at the expense 
of the workers and the money wasted 
through inefficient methods, badly or- 
ganized plant and obsolete or bad 
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equipment is paid by Labor through 
the low wages it must accept. But if 
Labor through its organizations as- 
sumes a definite responsibility for the 
welfare of industry,it can restassured 
that the benefits brought about by 
more efficient methods will accrue to 
the advantage of Labor. For this 
reason the tale that I have told about 
our own industry and the methods de- 
vised by our own organization may be 
helpful to those who are seeking 
means of widening the scope of their 
respective unions. If Labor becomes 
a factor in maintaining industrial pro- 
ductivity, the employer can not afford 
to become antagonistic to the organ- 
ization, because his own welfare de- 
pends upon the mutual relations exist- 
ing between himself and his organ- 
ized employees. 


A PRAYER 


Father, I thank Thee for Thy care, 
For all that makes my days so fair, 
And while I close my. eyes in sleep 
I ask Thee still Thy care to keep. 


When I awake with morning’s light 
Help me to know and do the right 
And love Thy children everywhere. 
Father, I thank Thee for Thy care. 


—Emma Lee Glenn. 




















WORKERS’ CONCERN IN MANAGEMENT 


Tosias HALL 


Upholstery Weavers’ Union No. 25 


the purpose of discussing some of 

Labor’s problems in a way that 
we are doing here this afternoon, and 
though I can not assure you that 
I have more knowledge about indus- 
try than any one within my hearing, I 
at least have the advantage of going 
through actual experience im industry 
for about fifty years. In the old days 
Labor did not hold very many con- 
ferences and when the assemblies of 
the Knights of Labor met, way back 
in the ’80’s, we ducked into side alleys 
to keep prying eyes uncertain of our 
whereabouts. And for that matter 
neither did the employers hold very 
many conferences then. It was a hit- 
and-miss proposition for both sides, 
and some of it is carried over to this 
day. And I should say, from my own 
experiences, that in many instances 
it was organized labor that brought 
some kind of system and order out 
of the chaos that existed in the indus- 
try in which I have been and am em- 
ployed—the textile industry. 

I am supposed to tell of the meth- 
ods my union devised to help in the 
production of the shop and the suc- 
cess that was achieved, both from 
the standpoint of the industry as a 
whole and from the standpoint of 
the workers. _Well, let me tell you 
that whether we had the plan all 
thought out or not we were forced 
to take control of our industry in self- 


I: IS good to come together for 
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protection. We did not know at that 
time that what we were doing would 
be called union-management coopera- 
tion nor did we worry much if we 
did not have a name for it. But we 
were concerned over the fact that no 
one seemed to worry very much 
whether the looms were in running 
order or not, or whether the “picks” 
were up to standard so that they 
would not smash, or whether the 
threads were of the best quality so 
that they would not continually 
break. And all of these things, when 
they happened, and they happened 
very often, meant stoppages and 
waste of time and smaller pay at the 
end of the week. The boss did not 
seem to care about these matters. 
But the weaver at his loom, when 
things went wrong through no fault 
of his own, did worry, because while 
the work was there he could not 
apply himself to the task until the 
break, whatever it may have been, 
was repaired. And as we do not get 
paid by the amount of time we spend 
in the factory but upon how many 
yards of material we turn out, you 
can bet that there was not much satis- 
faction all around. 

I stated before, out of self-defense 
we had to begin to think about such 
problems. Maybe it was easier to 
deal with the question in our trade 
than anywhere else. The man who 
owns the mill is always known by his 
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first name and he exchanges greet- 
ings with the workers in the same 
manner. It was “Hello, Toby,” and 
“Hello, Tom.” Maybe that is where 
we in the weaving industry got into 
the habit of going to the boss, the 
real boss, I mean, and not any straw 
boss. without much power or au- 
authority. Well, any way, we got into 
the habit of going to the boss and 
talking things over. And I'd say: 
“Tom, you better get a new rack, for 
the one that is now used is holding up 
the works.” Well, he’d wag his head 
and figure out that it would cost six 
hundred dollars and he couldn’t af- 
ford it. But I would show him that 
sixty times six hundred dollars is 
being lost annually because the mill 
is forced into involuntary idleness on 
account of the faultiness of the rack. 
So, after a little more figuring, a new 
rack was bought. That is how the 
boss began to rely upon the men in 
the factory to help him out in his 
industrial problems. Later on, when 
the union became strong enough, it 
took over a great deal of that per- 
sonal consultation with the employer 
and is today solving many of the 
problems of shop efficiency through 
its own committees and through its 
own methods of handling apprentices. 
And, furthermore, in order to keep 
abreast of the times, one of the 
union’s most important committees 
every season goes to a class organized 
by itself, under the auspices of the 
Labor College of Philadelphia, to 
study the economics of its industry 
and how to meet its problems in a sci- 
entific manner. 

Now in a great many instances the 
union takes responsibility for itself in 
the conduct of this branch of the tex- 
tile industry. When a new man is 
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placed on the job every one realizes 
that his efficiency is not equal to that 
of an older employee. Perhaps a 
thread breaks and instead of tying 
the thread he will take the broken 
end and wind it around the pick. 
Soner or later this thread will begin 
to work its way loose on the finished 
product and the result is a piece 
of spoiled material. Maybe he 
has learned those habits in an- 
other plant, more careless than our 
own. So we go to that man—that 
is, the shop committee of the union 
does—and talk kindly to him, ex- 
plaining to him that we do not talk 
harshly but with the object of teach- 
ing him better habits of work. If it 
should happen again we begin to feel 
that the employee does not take us 
seriously enough, and after a third 
talking if he does not change his 
habits we tell him to seek other em- 
ployment. We feel responsible for 
the workmanship and efficiency of all 
our men and women members of the 
upholstery union. So we can not af- 
ford to have any one in our midst 
who either does not understand our 
standards or who does not desire to 
maintain them. 

We have a great many problems 
that confront us from time to time, 
when a thorough knowledge of the 
industry as a whole and its produc- 
tivity problems confront us. Every 
once in a while one of the employers 
may get sort of bored with things as 
they are, I suppose because things are 
running so smoothly; the union does 
so much in the factory that the boss 
maybe has very little to think about 
himself. So he goes out into the wil- 
derness where he thinks he would be 
free from our organization. One 
such case occurred recently and a fac- 




















tory was established in New Jersey. 
Well we liked him so much after 
years of mutual dealing that we did 
not want to lose contact with him. 
So we decided to go across the river 
and bid him a good morning. It 
seemed as if the plant was in an awful 
fix and even at wages paid to unor- 
ganized workers he could not make 
the thing work. So when our organ- 
izer stepped into his office and talked 
about recognizing the union the em- 
ployer fell upon the organizer’s 
bosom like a long-lost brother. Why, 
sure, he would recognize the union. 
But how could he pay more wages 
when production was rotten and the 
cost per unit was tremendous? But 
if the union will step in and manage 
the place and show in six months’ 
time what it could do in the way of 
building up the morale of the work- 
ers and getting something in the way 
of productivity, he would make an 
agreement with the union. Well, here 
was quite a job. But nevertheless the 
union tackled it, placed the organ- 
izer in the plant as the manager, and 
today the factory is being operated 
under union conditions with a union 
man at the head. In a month pro- 
duction was doubled, and from every 
indication it looks as if this plant 
will be saved for organized labor. 


So these are the problems we are 
confronted with and what we have to 
tackle if we want to maintain our 
position in the industry. We learned 
from the very beginning that we 
could not turn our heads aside from 
the problems that confronted us, and 
slowly we began to develop and de- 
vise methods for their solution. We 
found that we must cooperate in 
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order to maintain our standards and 
raise them higher. And as long as 
we have a system of industry where 
management is necessary, cooperation 
of management and workers is just 
as essential as some kind of agree- 
ment between management and work- 
ers used to be and largely is. 


I started out by saying that in the 
old days there wasn’t much confer- 
ring. In the first place, the union 
was too busy maintaining its ex- 
istence to think about managerial 
problems. In the second place, 
management fought tooth and nail 
to prevent the workers from hav- 
ing any say in industry whatsoever. 
Now, however, employers are begin- 
ning to find that their own advantage 
lies in getting the cooperation of 
the men in making industry as pro- 
ductive as possible. The employers 
know that production depends upon 
the good will of the workers, and only 
by giving the workers an opportunity 
to express their ideas developed 
through first contacts with the prob- 
lems of their shop environment can 
progress be made. So, from any 
angle, the union that assumes respon- 
sibility in a measure equal to its ca- 
pacity for understanding the duties 
resting upon it for the conduct of 
industry is the union that will best 
serve its membership. In the same 
way the employer that will recognize 
in the workers’ right to organize the 
best way he sees fit and to give them 
an opportunity of gaining better 
standards of living through the in- 
creased productivity is the employer 
who serves all of industry as well as 
himself best. 
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N 1901 one of the largest shops 
over which we have control started 
in'a basement with just a few 

looms. Working conditions were un- 
believably bad. People called it the 
“Rag and Bone Shop.” There was 
no loom-fixer and the weavers could 
not procure the parts required to re- 
pair the machines themselves. They 
used to hunt for bolts and nuts on 
a near-by railroad to fix the looms. 
They whittled picking-sticks from the 
branches of trees. No efficient work- 
ers would stay longer than it took 
them to get a job elsewhere. 

The union had been organized 
only a short time, but in 1905, the 
firm was induced to put a proper man 
in the place as superintendent. This 
man was well known and universally 
liked. Within a few months the im- 
provement was remarkable. Looms 
were repaired and the weavers had 
time to weave. 

The weavers still had to grind their 
own wires. This took so much time 
from weaving that the loss was esti- 
mated at two hundred dollars a week. 
When the good results effected by 
the superintendent became apparent 
the union concentrated efforts on hav- 
ing the firm place a regular wire- 
grinder in the shop. Finally one was 
hired at thirty-five dollars a week 
who was able to keep the weavers 
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supplied with correctly ground wires 
and the weavers were free to do their 
own work. 

Throughout the years the union 
has had charge of this shop many 
other improvements have been ef- 
fected. About two years ago trouble 
developed in the finishing room. We 
had little difficulty in placing the right 
man on the job. He is an expert, 
both as a weaver and as a loom-fixer, 
and is able to tell just where the 
blame for faulty work lies. In a 
recent conference the firm admitted 
to the union officials that since the 
placing of that particular finishing- 
room boss the weavers have become 
eighty per cent more efficient. 

From a basement shack the mill 
has grown to a building valued at 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Those who originated the company 
are retiring this year with an income 
of twenty thousand annually. 

In another shop the girls in the fin- 
ishing room became disgruntled be- 
cause they could not earn as much as 
the girls in other shops. The firm 
complained that the girls did not do 
their work properly. The union was 
called into conference and asked what 
could be done. The girls were fixed 
in the opinion that they really could 
not earn a living wage, do what they 
might The union took out some of 



















































the girls, placed them in another 
shop and put the other girls in their 
places. The new girls found no 
trouble with the work and soon had 
the shop running smoothly; so one 
by one the old workers were re- 
turned and taught different methods 
of doing their work, until at last all 
of them had been brought back and 
the girls whose places they took were 
returned to their own shop. Since 
then the girls earn as much as they 
could anywhere else. 

Of course, it required a bit of dip- 
lomatic handling to effect the trans- 
fers. Both firms were promised that 
the changes were for a time only and 
their own workers would be sent back 
to them as soon as the difficulties 
were remedied. The firm which was 
having the trouble did not care much 
what was done, just so the work 
would be done correctly and the other 
firm has so much confidence in the 
union that it was not hard to get their 
permission to make the change re- 
quired. 

In a third shop, where we have 
reached a high degree of efficiency, 
the firm began to complain of waste. 
We found that all grades of waste 
yarn were thrown together and sold 
at the price of the cheapest grade. 
The union knew that the weavers 
in this shop were so efficient that they 
were making a minimum of waste, 
so we insisted that the waste be 
separated and sold separately. There 
have been no further complaints 
about the quantity of waste. 

In another shop, the owner ad- 
mitted that the union had improved 
the quality of the work and had in- 
creased production, but he resented 
the fact that the union could do more 
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with the workers than he could do 
himself. 

For several years the union has 
been supplying all of the help to the 
various shops over which we have 
jurisdiction. We have supplied every 
worker, from the man who sweeps 
the floor up to the superintendent. 
To secure a job in one of our shops, 
it is necessary to belong to the union. 
New applicants are required to come 
recommended by two members in 
good standing and the recommenda- 
tion relates to the applicant’s union- 
ism as well as to his capability for 
the desired work. 

Our people have it impressed upon 
them that if they do not make good 
they will be withdrawn. The union 
tries to fit the job to the worker and 
never forces the retention of an in- 
efficient person. When a man or 
woman shows inability for one job, 
the union tries to find the right job. 

When a man is placed in any posi- 
tion of importance, such as loom- 
fixing or the like, it is always with 
the understanding that the job is his 
for only so long as he proves capable 
of holding it. However, none that 
we have placed has ever been taken 
out. : 

In one of the largest plants an 
interesting thing took place last win- 
ter. The owner came in one morning 
and looked around the shop. Going 
to the superintendent, a man placed 
by the union, the boss said, “How 
are things going?” “All right,” was 
the answer. “Fine,” said the boss. 
“I am going to Florida.” He left 
the entire plant in charge of the men 
and women who had been placed 
there by the union. 
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Past President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


T is really surprising to find out 
how little is generally known about 
wages; the subject seems so simple 

that nearly all of us think we know 
all there is to know about it. But do 
we? 

Not long ago traveling on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad a man sitting 
opposite me in the dining car called 
my attention to the reprint of an 
editorial from a Philadelphia news- 
paper according to which Labor on 
the ‘‘Pennsy,” as we call it, got, as I 
remember the figures, something over 
half of the gross receipts of the road 
and therefore ought to be completely 
satisfied and happy, so to speak. 

Having read the article at the sug- 
gestion of my neighbor, I, of course, 
felt obligated to comment upon it 
one way or the other and the best 
thing I could think of at the time was 
to say that -I was surprised that a 
railroad so intelligently managed and 
operated, in the main, should en- 
dorse and republish such an absurd 
argument as that was. He said, with 
some asperity, that he could “see 
nothing absurd about it.” 

I then confessed that I happened 
to be fairly familiar with industrial 
matters and that I could mention 
plenty of occupations in which the 
workers got a much larger share of 
the gross receipts—in fact nearly all 
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of them. He wanted to know what 
kind of an industry that could be and 
I mentioned the diggging of drain- 
age ditches by hand with shovels. 
Here, practically all the gross re- 
ceipts are paid to labor. Each man 
supplies his own shovel and the boss 
pays out his money for nothing else 
but labor. Here, supposing twenty 
men to be employed, labor may get 
go per cent of the gross receipts; the 
boss one-ninth as much; but are the 
ditch diggers better off with their 
go per cent of the gross receipts than 
the railroad men are with their 50 
odd per cent? Percentages mean 
nothing in such matters unless we 
know a lot more than per cents. 

Averages and percentages are very 
deceptive things unless we are sure 
we know how to interpret them in 
a given case. A man was once 
drowned in an attempt to wade 
across a river the average depth of 
which was only two feet; and Louis 
Post used to tell us of a fishing club, 
the members of which had an aver- 
age of a million dollars each. There 
were fifty members and one of the 
Vanderbilts was a member and he 
had fifty millions; the rest of the 
members had nothing to speak of 
but some fishing tackle and some old 
clothes to fish in. 

It is much the same with figures 
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of wages at different periods and in 
the same period in different countries. 
We don’t know what they mean unless 
we know a lot of things other than 
the mere figures of wages. 

I had occasion very recently to 
look into the matter of wages of 
machinists fifty years ago, compared 
with the wages of today. As nearly 
as I could determine from the avail- 
able data, wages of machinsts and 
tool-makers are, today, about three 
times what they were half a century 
ago. 

Some of our labor union friends 
may be inclined to say that these 
higher wages are due to their efforts 
and sacrifices; others might attribute 
them to various and entirely different 
causes and all of them might be not 
only entirely sincere but, in part at 
least, correct. 

Living expenses have certainly 
not less than trebled in the fifty-year 
period and these have been con- 
sidered, on the one hand, to have been 
the cause of the advance in wages; 
while on the other hand it has been 
contended that the high living ex- 
penses are the effect instead of the 
cause of high wages. As a matter of 
fact, the two things have acted upon 
each other reciprocally no doubt. 

An acquaintance of mine, who hap- 
pens to be an engineer, built a house 
a few years ago. When the contractor 
was about to begin work on the house 
this engineer took a sheet of letter 
paper, ruled it horizontally and verti- 
cally with a space at the left for en- 
tering the names of the various main 
divisions of the work, such as “‘exca- 
vations,” ‘“‘foundations,” “walls,” 
“roof,” “floors,” “finish,” etc., and 
across the top was a space to enter 
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various periods of time. He then 
asked the contractor to say how long 
he thought it would take to do these 
various things, and as he mentioned 
the times the engineer drew horizon- 
tal lines, beginning at the date when 
the work planned to begin and end- 
ing when it was thought it would be 
completed; explaining that his chart, 
so formed, showing just when each 
divison of the work should begin and 
when it should be completed, would 
make it easy from the beginning to 
know at all times whether or not the 
work was progressing as it should 
and, if not, then how far behind it 
was getting and there would be no 
surprises waiting until near the end 
of the contract term to find out then 
that it was way behind. 

It was thought that the contractor 
might not like this very well, but he 
did and seemed to perceive clearly 
and readily that it would be a help to 
him. The work went along very 
well until it came time to use the 
“trim,” i. e., the inside finish wood 
work, which had been sub-contracted 
to a mill somé distance away. No 
shipments could he get from that mill 
and the work stood still for a long 
time. Finally the engineer said to 
the contractor, “I think I know what 
is the matter at the mill. They have 
simply taken all the contracts they 
could get and have promised delivery 
on any date the builder said he 
wanted the stuff. They have done 
this without the ghost of an idea as 
to whether they could make the de- 
liveries on time or not; but have 
simply hoped that they could pull 
through somehow and now that de- 
mands for trim are coming faster 
than they can satisfy them, are 
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switching from one job to another 
all the time to keep the loudest howl- 
ers quiet and getting nothing really 
done nor working at anything like 
their full normal capacity.” 

The contractor asked the engineer 
if he had been up there to the mill 
and had seen these things. ‘‘No,” 
said the engineer, “I have not, but 
I know how these things go; I have 
been raised in the manufacturing 
game, so to speak, and have learned 
a lot about how not to do things and 
if you go up to the mill that is what 
you will find if they let you look into 
things at all and ask questions.” 


The contractor went up to the mill 
and when he came back he reported 
that upon going into the office the 
proprietor said, “I am mighty glad 
to see you and hope you will look 
around and see for yourself how hard 
we are trying to make shipments to 
you on time. But the fact is that I 
can’t get much of anything out of 
that factory. The work just drib- 
bles through in spite of the fact that 
the men seem to be busy all the time 
and I can’t make decent shipments 
nor make shipments on time. I wish 
you would go out and see for your- 
self how it is.” 

The contractor went out and met 
the superintendent and asked him 
what was the matter. “Matter!” 
said the -superintendent, ‘matter! 
why its nothing else. We can’t get 
anything done. The factory is chuck 
jam full of work, most of it half or 
less than half done. We no more 
than get fairly set and going on one 
job before the boss comes out with 
an ugly letter just received from a 
builder and he is all worked up and 
we ‘must drop everything else and get 
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onto that work right away and get 
some of it onto the cars.’ All right 
we change and get going; then the 
mail brings in a still uglier letter 
from another builder and the boss 
goes up in the air higher than ever 
and comes out of the office waving 
the letter and, showing me the ugliest 
parts of it, wants to know why we 
‘must keep him in hot water all the 
time’ and ‘why we can’t get some- 
thing done.’ And I am getting fed up 
on that kind of thing and am thinking 
of getting into something else where 
I can take some satisfaction in being 
alive. Life is not worth living here 
as it is.” 

To get away from such misman- 
agement as that, and, as far away 
from it as possible, is the object and 
effect of what has come to be called 
scientific management. In the latest 
development of that science, every 
separate element of a contract or of 
a job would be put on a Gantt chart, 
showing graphically and at a glance 
just when each element should be 
started on its course through the 
factory; the date when it should be 
finished and its daily progress toward 
completion—not in figures to be 
pored over and laboriously com- 
pared, but graphically, by straight 
horizontal lines, revealing all the 
salient points about all the jobs and 
the relation between their progress 
and the flight of time. 

And as all the elements of all the 
jobs are thus scheduled, there is no 
interference of one job with another; 
the boss can always refer to these 
charts and readily know just when 
he can start work on a new contract. 
No job interferes with any other job. 
There is no trouble except by some 
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misfortune and every one about the 
place can work steadily and effect- 
ively. 

When the Federated Engineering 
Societies were organized in Washing- 
ton, Herbert Hoover, who was the 
first president of the organization, 
gave a dinner to the delegates repre- 
senting the component engineering 
societies. At that dinner I was sur- 
prised and delighted with Mr. 
Hoover’s announcement that, in a 
recent conference with Samuel Gom- 
pers, Mr. Gompers had said that 
organized labor was ready to co- 
operate in extending scientific man- 
agement in the industries of the 
country. 

As, perhaps, a first step toward 
that end, Mr. Hoover, a little later, 
suggested that the engineers cooper- 
ate in finding out as nearly as might 
be what were the wastes in industry, 
the extent of them, the nature of 
them, the cause of them and thus 
more or less necessarily the remedy 
for them. 

This resulted in a lot of hard work 
not to say very considerable expense 
for a number of engineers and fin- 
ally, also in a book, now grown 
famous here and abroad, known as 
“Waste in Industry.” The first para- 
graph of the introduction to this 
study of wastes is as follows: 

“In making the studies upon which 
this report is based and in preparing 
the report itself there has been no 
purpose or desire to place blame 
upon any individual, group or class. 
The wastes revealed are the result 
of methods, tactics, and relationships 
of long standing in industry, and the 
committee has merely desired to 
indicate the main opportunities for 
eliminating waste and to show whose 
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opportunity or responsibility it may 


- be to adopt proper measures for such 


elimination.” 

This paragraph shows, I think, the 
spirit in which the work was carried 
on. All previous prejudices, impres- 
sions, Opinions, accusations and re- 
criminations were entirely disre- 
garded and, by conference, a method 
of study was developed which was 
designed to bring out actual pertinent 
facts concerning the conduct of in- 
dustries; shortcomings which were 
the result of delays; needless expense 
and loss when compared with the best 
practice that had already been at- 
tained in the industries studied; not, 
mind you, with perfection, for we all 
know that we did not know perfec- 
tion and that no archangels are to be 
found in our industries, either as 
employers or employees. We simply 
compared what was being done in 
a given case with the best that had 
been or was being done in the same 
industry elsewhere. 

As most of you perhaps know, con- 
siderable high indignation was mani- 
fested in certain quarters when the 
report was published, and showed 
that of the total causes of wastes in 
industry deficient management was 
responsible for more than twice as 
much as labor was responsible for— 
management responsible for over 50 
per cent and labor responsible for 
less than 25 per cent of the total 
wastes. This indignation has largely 
subsided, however, as the report has 
been studied more and blindly as- 
sailed less; so that it is now quite 
generally conceded that its con- 
clusions rest upon a pretty solid foun- 
dation after all. 
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The fact is, however, that there 


was no intention to fix moral respon- ¢ 


sibility for wastes, but only to show 
such actual responsibility as could be 
based upon the undeniable fact that a 
given cause of waste was avoidable, 
removable or curable by management 
or by labor, as the case might be. 

I have referred to a recent study 
of wages of machinists fifty years ago 
compared with present-day wages. 
In that connection let me say that I 
think a possible contributing cause of 
increased wages has been generally 
overlooked. At least I have seen no 
mention of it. And a part of this 
cause is scientific management, by 
itself considered and without refer- 
ence to any such working agreement 
as that between the B. & O. Railroad 
and its shop men; for scientific man- 
agement means, essentially, avoid- 
ance of wastes in industry. 

Let us go back for a moment to 
the ditch diggers using hand shovels, 
where practically all the outlay is for 
labor, and then compare with ditch 
digging with a powerful machine, 
driven by an engine and which cuts 
a trench somewhat as a circular saw 
goes through a log of soft wood, and 
then the expense of digging is not 
mainly labor, but is mainly for the 
machine, its operation, maintenance, 
insurance, replacement when worn 
out, etc. 

Something analogous to that has 
been going on during the past fifty 
years in the machinery building in- 
dustry, particularly and in all indus- 
tries to a greater or less extent, so 
that in general I think it is true that 
wages have declined in proportion to 
value of product while other costs 
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of manufacturing have relatively in- 
creased. 

A recently completed special study 
by the U. S. Department of Labor 
shows that the output per man in 
automobile plants was 21 per cent 
greater in 1925 than it was in 1914; 
in the iron and steel industry 49 per 
cent greater and in the pulp and 
paper industry 26 per cent greater in 
the same period. 

Scientific management, high-speed 
steel, automatic machine-tools in 
place of hand operated ones, much 
better and more expensive shop 
buildings to pay for, maintain, heat, 
light, and insure, also mass produc- 
tion where applicable; all have com- 
bined to increase the proportion that 
part of manufacturing cost which is 
variously termed “over-head,” “bur- 
den,” or, as I prefer to call it, “op- 
erating cost.” 

I do not think interest on invest- 
ment should be included as a part of 
manufacturing costs, but certainly 
cost of power, insurance, supervision, 
clerical help, depreciation of values 
of equipment by wear and obsoles- 
cence, which mean eventual replace- 
ment, should all be included and, 
these costs, by the introduction of 
better management methods, im- 
proved applicances and high-speed 
steel, have all been increased rela- 
tively to direct labor costs; while the 
cost of direct labor has, per contra, 
been relatively decreased. 

And these things are economically 
justified of course or they would be 
avoided, as, in fact, they are avoided 
by the timorous and reactionaries and 
the incompetents. I am convinced 
that herein lies a part, I can not say 
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how much, but certainly a part of the 
reason for increased wages in ma- 
chine shops and probably in other 
lines where similar advances have 
been made. Few employers will re- 
sist a tendency toward higher wages 
quite so strongly when wages are a 
minor element of cost as they will 
when wages are a major element of 
cost. 

When a boy is using a speed lathe 
to make small screws and threading 
them with a die held in his hand, his 
wages, however small, are apt to be 
more than all other elements of cost 
in producing those screws. When 
the same screws are made much bet- 
ter in automatics, one man running, 
say, four of them, his wages though 
high are much less than the other 
costs of production and will not in 
the nature of things be so closely con- 
tested as they might be otherwise. 

A word about mass production. 
The general public has been, I sup- 
pose, led to believe that Henry Ford 
As a matter of fact it 
was invented long enough before he 
was born and as an employer and 
manufacturer he has enough to his 
credit without that. In “The Jun- 
gle,” written twenty-two years ago, 
Upton Sinclair describes highly de- 
veloped mass production as he found 
it in the packing houses of Chicago 
at that time. But it was anything but 
scientific management, and the two 
things are not at all synonymous, 
though they may or may not be used 
together, depending upon circum- 
stances. 

Mass production could not be 
used, for instance, in railroad shop 
work, but scientific management can 
be and, in fact, can be used in very 
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nearly every form and variety of 
manufacturing. Mass _ production 
would naturally be used in the manu- 
facture of pins, for instance, and was 
so used in the early days of their 
production when the work was done 
almost, if not entirely, by hand and 
was, moreover, minutely divided and 
specialized; but it could not be ap- 
plied to the building of battleships, 
while scientific management can be 
applied to either, and ought to be. 

It would seem as though those who 
are engaged in the production of 
machinery should be the last to ob- 
struct its use in their own field. Their 
own living depends upon the use of 
labor-saving machinery by other 
people and if those other people were 
to refuse to use it the machinist 
would disappear and so would civili- 
zation as we know it. 

So long as man retains the power 
to reason and to think, improved 
methods of doing things will be de- 
vised. It is not the thinkers who 
prevent the workers from getting 
their share of the joint product of 
labor and capital; but it is those who 
render no useful service whatever, 
either by mental or physical effort and 
the greatest of these are the approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the population 
who take every year thirteen thousand 
millions of dollars in tribute they col- 
lect from producers for the privilege 
of living upon and using land and 
natural resources, which no man has 
created and the values of which are 
created solely by the fact that man 
can not live without them. 

I am greatly encouraged by such 
things as are now being done in the 
shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


road especially, where the company 
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and the men have united to eliminate 
waste and to promote their mutual 
interests. According to all reports 
that have come to my notice, the 
agreement and the plan are working 
to the substantial satisfaction of both 
sides. 

It is claimed and believed by some 
that the strike spirit, the riot spirit, 
Bolshevism and what not, are in- 
fectious or contagious. Perhaps they 
are; but I believe, on the other hand, 
that right and fair dealing are also 
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contagious, and I venture to hope 
they will prove in the long run to be 
more contagious than the opposite 
things. I can scarcely believe that 
the Baltimore & Ohio example will 
not be followed by other railroads, 
and that a time is coming when our 
wasteful, destructive and senseless 
contentions and bludgeon methods of 
settling, or rather trying to settle, 
industrial matters will have disap- 
peared and reasonableness will have 
been enthroned in their places. 


WINGS 


Weary of wings 
That like to soar, 
I turn to things 
That please me more. 


I take to breast 
A little Pain, 

And bid it rest 
Beyond the rain. 


I ask to dine 
A Grief I know; 
I pour Joy’s wine, 
And heal her so. 


For Love I light 
A dancing fire; 
And half the night 
I play my lyre. 


Then Hope drops in 
And with us sings. 
Do souls that win 
Such heights, need wings? 


—CHARLES G. BLANDEN, in The Christian 


Century. 

















LABOR and WASTE 


MATTHEW WOLL 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


HE Central Labor Union of 

Philadelphia and the Labor Col- 

lege are to be congratulated on 
the progessive step which they have 
taken in calling this' conference to 
consider elimination of waste in indus- 
try. It is the first general conference 
for this purpose ever held. It will 
do much toward developing better co- 
operation and an intelligent under- 
standing of our duties to industry 
and to the nation as a whole. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment has centered its efforts on the 
economic field because it believes that 
the primary steps toward better con- 
ditions for wage earners are higher 
wages and shorter work hours. Ex- 
perience with collective bargaining 
has taught us that the realization of 
these standards is inter-related with 
maintenance of the industry as a 
whole to high standards of efficiency 
and prosperity. Organized labor 
appreciates the value of industrial 
research as well as research to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of industrial re- 
lations policies. 

Organized labor is in sympathy 
with the findings of the American 
Engineers’ Society and has set itself 
about the task of cooperating. 

Some unions have made more 
progress than others.. The printing 


trades place emphasis on craftsman- 
ship and hence have been quick to see 
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the value of research. My own or- 
ganization has for several years been 
urging upon the employers’ associa- 
tion a proposal for joint research so 
that the workmen may have depend- 
able information on the qualities of 
materials and tools. 

The Typographical Union and the 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union both have good, practical 
waste elimination policies. The 
Printing Pressmen have a _ school 
from which expert engineers are sent 
to repair defective newspaper ma- 
chinery at no cost to the paper. The 
Photo-Engravers’ Union also has 
a record of cooperation. Our or- 
ganization gives special attention to 
apprenticeship training and the voca- 
tional progress of our members. 
We have urged upon our employers’ 
association joint research, that our 
industry may make ready use of new 
processes, new technique and new 
equipment. Craftsmanship is an im- 
portant element in our industry and 
the union has a most important 
function in increasing artistic skill. 
In Cleveland the International Ladies 
Garment Workers have a joint under- 
taking with employers for the set- 
ting of production standards and for 
cooperation in improving production 
methods. 

Not only on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, but on other railroads as well, 
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has employee cooperation worked suc- 
cessfully, and other roads will adopt 
the plan in the near future. The 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
recently stated that nothing better 
could be developed than the plan 
now in operation. Out of eighteen 
thousand suggestions made by the em- 
ployees, sixteen thousand were put 
into effect. These suggestions re- 
sulted in elimination of waste, im- 
proved methods of production, labor- 
saving devices, and better working 
conditions for the men, enabling 
them to increase output and raise the 
quality of their work. Under union- 
management cooperation, progress 
has also been made in stabilizing em- 
ployment, by bringing back to the rail- 
road shops work which had formerly 
been contracted to outside firms and 
by budgeting work and expenses so 
as to avoid rush and slack periods. In 
one year an average of two weeks 
more work for each employee was 
provided, amounting in wages earned 
to an increase of 2% cents an hour. 
Comparisons of cost shew that the 
railroad is several thousand dollars 
ahead for doing this work in its own 
shops. 

These efforts to cooperate with 
management in eliminating waste and 
thereby improving industrial condi- 
tions will mark the American labor 
movement as the most far-sighted 
labor movement in the world. 

Now that scientists have aided us 
in learning the cause of material 
waste, we hope that they will give 
their next attention to the elimina- 
tion of hazards in industry. The 
safety and lives of workers are en- 
dangered needlessly ; preventable acci- 
dents are too frequent and must be 
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eliminated. Secretary of Labor Davis 
stated that there are 23,000 industrial 
casualties every year and 250,000 
non-fatal accidents. The cost of these 
is borne by all industry, and there are 
costs of physical and mental anguish 
which can not be calculated in dol- 
lars and cents. 

It is true that industrial rela- 
tions, strikes and lockouts cause 
waste, but as long as there are em- 
ployers who deny to workers the 
right to organize which they them- 
selves exercise, strife will be neces- 
sary, regrettable though it is. 

Though strikes have caused tem- 
porary wastes, they have often 
averted waste through lowering of 
standards that might through pe- 
riods of years have fostered a blight- 
ing condition both upon industry and 
upon human life. But though strife 
may prevent a drop in our work 
standards, it also deflects energy that 
might be used for constructive build- 
ing. When the day comes that this 
condition is changed, the most deplor- 
able waste of all industry will be 
eliminated. However, we live in a 
group age rather than an individual 
one; we must respond accordingly 
and do what we can to solve the prob- 
lems of industrial life. We can never 
hope to entirely eliminate them, but 
they will be minimized by coopera- 
tion. 

In this way we shall serve indus- 
trial society as a whole; the income 
of the worker will be increased, but 
the cost to the consumer will be re- 
duced. Today, America excels all 
other nations in production, but there 
is every reason to believe that Europe 
will eventually follow America’s lead 
in the use of machinery. Our posi- 
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tion of supremacy will then be jeop- 
ardized and competition for the 
world’s markets will be keen and the 
condition of employment will become 
a serious menace. How to avoid this 
is a question of vital importance. La- 
bor must beware of acting the part of 
Frankenstein. 

American Labor is anxious that 
the renewal of European prosperity 
shall not precipitate world competi- 
tion for markets, and unemployment 
from menacing this and other lands. 
Production efficiency may become a 
Frankenstein unless it is made to 
serve human need and progress. 

If we are going to build up a pro- 
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ducing machine we must give thought 
to the building of consumers in pro- 
portion. Serious thought on these 
problems will be required to guide us 
safely and sanely to a reaping of the 
benefits. 

The industries of Europe are study- 
ing and adopting American technique. 
It is high time we apply to our inter- 
national problems the spirit of co- 
operation and research which has 
proved effective in industrial prob- 
lems. As American citizens, as man- 
agers of industry, as workers, we 
must lift to a constructive level Amer- 
ican industry and the commercial re- 
lations of our American people. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1927 


June—Buffalo, N. Y., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

June 20-27—Rochester, N. Y., Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 

July—Atlantic City, N. J., National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters. 

July 4-14—Cambridge, Ohio, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 11-18—New York City, International Long- 
shoremen’s Union. 

July 12-22—Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 18—Atlantic City, N. J., Royal Palace 
Hotel, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association. 

July 18-24—New York City, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers. 

July 18-24—Pittsburgh, Pa., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July—Upholsterers’ International Union. 

August—United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association. 

August 8—Chicago, IIl., Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

August 8-14—Indianapolis, Indiana, Interna- 

tional Typographical Union. 





August 8-15—Portland, Oregon, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of 
America. 

August 15-22—Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 5-9—Indianapolis, Indiana, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 5-10—El Paso, Texas, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 5-10—San Antonio, Texas, National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

Sept. 5-10—Indianapolis, Indiana, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

September 6-13—Boston, Massachusetts, Rail- 
way Mail Association. 

September 12-22—Birmingham, Alabama, Amal- 

gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 19-26—Detroit, Michigan, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 19-26—Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal 
Polishers’ International Union (Subject to 
referendum vote). 

September 19-29—Toronto, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 





August 22-27—Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 











LABOR AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


IRVING FISHER 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


HEN I read the first 

\X/ pronouncement of William 

Green, as President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
favor of increasing production as a 
means of increasing wages, I was so 
delighted that I wrote him my con- 
gratulations. 

It and what has followed of the 
same kind represent, I believe, the 
greatest step forward ever taken by 
Labor. 

It represents sound economics. I 
had myself said in December, 1924, 
before the Taylor Society that I be- 
lieved scientific management could 
double wages, and for years, when 
occasion offered, I had advocated to 
labor leaders a program of waste 
elimination. We need not now dwell 
on outworn dogmas concerning limi- 
tation of output, although I believe 
no one should be ashamed to confess 
a change of mind. I have myself, 
more than once, taken pride in pub- 
licly confessing a change of mind. 

I do want, however, to emphasize 
the fact that Frederick Taylor was a 
wonderful friend of Labor. He was 
heartbroken when he failed to con- 
vince Labor of this fact, and his 
heartbreak must have helped shorten 
his life. When, a few years ago, 
Justice Brandeis spoke in Philadel- 
phia, in memory of Taylor, he com- 
mented, with regret, on the fact that 


Labor was not represented at the 
memorial service. In contrast, we 
now find William Green has ad- 
dressed the Taylor Society and, at 
this very meeting, many, if not all, 
of us represent largely Taylor’s point 
of view. 

The Federation of Labor at its 
Atlantic City Meeting, in 1925, put 
the new attitude in a nutshell: 


“We urge upon management the 
elimination of waste in production in 
order that selling prices may be lower 
and wages higher.” 


Both the increase of his money 
wages and the reduction of the prices 
which Labor pays increase Labor’s 
real wages, which is the important 
kind of wages. Anything which 
lowers cost of production tends either 
to raise money wages or to lower 
prices or both. 

Why is it so hard to see such an 
obvious truth? Simply because it is 
obscured by the complexities of our 
civilization. There are two great 
popular fallacies which have beset 
the uninitiated in economic science. 
These may be called the money fal- 
lacy and the make-work fallacy. 

In each case the fallacy gets its 
strength from the fact that, in our 
complex civilization, the individual 
finds it hard to see much beyond the 
end of his own nose. The money 
fallacy confuses money and wealth. 
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After the French Revolution the 
French Assembly, in 1790, tried to 
make the French people richer by 
printing 400,000,000 paper francs, 
and the enthusiastic speeches showed 
how these would-be benefactors were 
entrapped by the deadly money fal- 
lacy. The results were, of course, 
disastrous, as more recently were the 
inflations of Russia, Germany and 
other countries. 

Yet if Uncle Sam should now print 
a million paper dollars and make me 
a present of them, there can be no 
doubt that I, as an individual, would 
benefit by a million dollars. Why, 
then, couldn’t Uncle Sam make such 
a million-dollar present to every man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States, so that we would become a 
nation of millionaires? 

The answer to this puzzle is, of 
course, that I must look beyond the 
end of my nose. A present to me of 
a million dollars would benefit me 
greatly. But it would harm all the 
rest of the country. Such a present 
to everyone would raise prices many 
fold. 

And so of the make-work fallacy. 
Waste in the Government Printing 
Office will “make work”’ and pay for 
a few printers. But it will harm all 
the rest of the country. If we should 
“make work’’ for everybody we 
would impoverish everybody. 

But the individual finds it hard to 
get the general point of view. When 
labor-saving machinery was first in- 
troduced there were riots. The first 
steam looms were destroyed by angry 
hand loom weavers. The first pipe 
lines were torn up by angry teamsters 
whose jobs were destroyed. The, 
weavers and the teamsters did not 
look beyond the ends of their noses. 
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Labor-saving machinery is the best 
friend of Labor as a whole. The 
United States laborer gets more real 
wages than the English because he 
has from two to five times as much 
horse power to help him produce. The 
English laborer gets more than the 
laborer on the continent for the 
same reason, and the continental la- 
borer gets more than the Asiatic for 
the same reason. Professor Moore 
of Columbia University has shown 
by mathematica] statistics that wages 
go up or down as productivity goes 
up or down. 

The reason Labor has been so long 
in seeing this truth is that the first 
effect is often to throw someone out 
of a job and to put big profits into 
some capitalist’s pocket. 

It was natural and inevitable that 
Labor should oppose both the job- 
losing of some laborers and the profit- 
making of some capitalists. Conse- 
quently Labor has often favored 
wasteful methods to prevent job-los- 
ing and all sorts of devices for pre- 
venting big profits. 

But Taylor showed that if Labor 
and Capital would stop squabbling 
over distribution of the present out- 
put they might both be far better off 
by increasing that output. 

The gains to Labor from scientific 
management are just around the cor- 
ner. I am not referring to the direct 
and immediate increase in money 
wages which comes to the lucky few 
who work under scientific manage- 
ment on a rational system of task 
and bonus. I mean something far 
more fundamental though indirect. 
Even if it were possible for employ- 
ers at first to “hog” all the savings 
accruing from scientific management, 
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to refuse to give any bonus to Labor, 
and even if the first and direct ef- 
fect were to throw many workmen 
out of work, yet in the end the ad- 
vantages of this scientific manage- 
ment would percolate throughout so- 
ciety, just as today we all get the 
advantage of the telephone despite 
the enormous returns to the few origi- 
nal investors. In the end Labor 
gains the most from so-called “labor- 
saving devices.” Increased produc- 
tion means simply increased income 
to society, and the wage earner as a 
class usually profits the most in the 
end. Scientific management by which 
the bricklayer doubles or quadruples 
the number of bricks laid tends to 
reduce the rent of brick houses. Sci- 
entific management which makes 
more shoes and clothes tends to de- 
crease the real cost of shoes and 
clothes to all. Real wages consist 
of shoes and clothes and shelter and 
food and the other things which 
Labor consumes. Any device which 
facilitates their production tends to 
increase the amount of such things 
and so to increase real wages. 

This seems extraordinary to those 
who have not followed scientific man- 
agement, just as several years ago 
the statement of one of Mr. Brandeis’ 
witnesses seemed extraordinary when 
he claimed the railways of America 
could save a million dollars a day 
by scientific management. But the 
proof that scientific management can 
more than double average produc- 
tivity now fills management literature. 
And we should take account of the 
incidental inventions to which scien- 
tific management leads. The Tay- 


lor-White high-speed steel enabled 
the United States during the war to 
turn out five times the munitions that 
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it otherwise could. And yet we have, 
so far, only scratched the surface of 
what scientific management can do. 

Scientific management has the 
great mission of improving the gen- 
eral well-being of mankind by which 
Labor, as well as the rest of us, can 
enter the promised land flowing with 
milk and honey at a rate double the 
present flow. 

Anything whatever which increases 
this flow tends to increase incomes 
in general and wages in particular. 
Anything which improves health and 
reduces. sickness, anything which 
makes us more sober, helps our in- 
comes. A stable purchasing power 
of the dollar indirectly increases pro- 
duction and helps Labor. Free trade 
does the same, and one reason we in 
America are prosperous is that our 
states constitute the largest free trade 
area in the world. The key to high 
real wages is productivity. 

I recently read a responsible article 
in which the entire point of this fun- 
damental relation of wages to pro- 
ductivity was missed. The author 
thought the answer to the whole 
problem depended on whether in- 
creased production decreased prices 
in the same ratio. According to him, 
a doubled production would do no 
good if prices were thereby cut in 
two. Every fall of price he reckoned 
as a disadvantage. He had the pro- 
ducer’s point of view. He wrote: 


“The man who dared to address 
an audience of Southern cotton farm- 
ers in defense of the proposition that 
increased output means more money 
for the producer would probably be 
in serious danger of physical injury. 
And it is not so long ago that some 
farmers in the state of Wisconsin 
expressed the opinion that all agri- 
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cultural colleges should be abolished 
because ‘all they do is to teach the 
farmers how to grow more wheat, 
when everyone knows that the big- 
gest problem in wheat farming is how 
to grow less wheat.’ ” 


But it is the consumer not the pro- 
ducer whose interests are paramount. 
The great and enduring benefits to 
Labor from Henry Ford are not to 
be found in any rise of wages in the 
Ford factory but in the additions to 
the laborer’s pleasure, comfort and 
convenience which come directly and 
indirectly from the millions of Ford 
cars. So also radios, victrolas, and the 
movies add to Labor’s real income, 
not so much in employing Labor as 
producer as in serving Labor as con- 
sumer. If the producer of cotton 
or wheat can not make a living be- 
cause too much cotton or-wheat is 
produced, at any rate the rest of us 
get cotton clothing and bread cheaper, 
and that increases our real wages. If 
the farmers and cotton growers can’t 
afford to produce under present con- 
ditions, some of them must go out 
of business and into some other occu- 
pation like the hand weavers and oil 
teamsters. But for the rest of us 
the more and the more cheaply the 
production of wheat and cotton the 
better. 

Of course, the producer merits con- 
sideration as producer, but only up to 
the point of readjusting himself to 
the new conditions. 


But employers have set bad ex- 
amples in creating artificial scarci- 
ties and seeking protection from com- 
petition, to say nothing of angering 
Labor by cutting piece rates and rob- 
bing the individual workman of the 
necessary incentive to increase produc- 
tion. Both Capital and Labor are 
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injuring themselves by squabbling 
over distribution instead of joining in 
production. The distribution strug- 
gle in Russia has ended in Bolshevism, 
which reduced production as start- 
lingly as Taylor’s scientific manage- 
ment would increase it. Labor 
unions can do much toward this end. 

Labor unions are already started on 
the new road toward increasing pro- 
ductivity in order to increase wages, 
as, for instance, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

In these efforts constructive sug- 
gestions of workmen as to how to 
increase production have borne fruit. 
For instance, Fred J. Cullum, writing 
of the Canadian National Railway, 
says: 


“Suggestion from carpenters on 
the Canadian National Railway: 
Owing to the fact that lumber ex- 
posed to the weather becomes wet 
and shrinks, dry and warps, thus 
rendering some almost useless and 
other unfit for best results, the sug- 
gestion was made that a shed be 
erected to accommodate the lumber, 
such shed to be near the carpenters’ 
shop. In the discussion on this mat- 
ter it was found that the placing of 
lumber was under the Store De- 
partment, which in these shops oper- 
ates apart from the Motive Power 
Department. However, the need of 
such provision for care of the lumber 
was realized and it was left to the 
storeskeeper, with the representative 
of the carpenters to investigate and 
report. At the following meeting it 
was reported as to location and esti- 
mated cost, and pointed out that as 
this item was of such a nature that 
it would have to be included in the 
yearly budget proposals, it would 
have to be forwarded to the district 
storekeeper. It was decided this be 
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done with recommendation that work 
be done as early as possible. This 
was done, and authority was given 
to go ahead with the work, and be- 
fore the winter came the shed was 
built. This is one of the cases where 
the cooperation of the heads of de- 
artments other than the Motive 

ower Department is sought, and it 
is a pleasure to know how well they 
have cooperated to carry out the pro- 
posals submitted to them when the 
real necessity of such has been 
pointed out to them.’” 


Mr. O. S. Beyer, Jr., writing of 
the new Baltimore and Ohio coopera- 
tion between labor unions and man- 
agement says: 


“There were within approximately 
a period of nine months 5,272 sug- 
gestions of methods of improving the 
common welfare of both manage- 
ment and employees offered in meet- 
ings between employees and manage- 
ment; 3,810, or 72.2 per cent, of 
these suggestions were adopted by 
management and put into effect. At 
that particular time there was still 
pending and undisposed of 972, and 
only 405 of the suggestions offered 
were found to be impracticable. 

“Again, as only indicative of the 
character of suggestions, they in- 
cluded such subjects as: Cooperation 
between departments, proper storage 
and care of material, distribution of 
material and fuel, tool equipment 
and distribution of hand tools, ma- 
chine operation and crane service, 
scheduling of work through the 
shops, classification and handling of 
freight and passenger car repairs, 


1“Union Management Cooperation at Strat- 
ford,” by Fred J. Cullum. American Federa- 
tionist, February, 1927, pp. 173. 

?“Union Management Cooperation”; Recent 
Extension of Collective Bargaining by B. M. 
Jewell; 
p. 530. 


American Federationist Labor, 1925, 
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method of making such repairs, 
method of handling and disposing of 
scrap, conditions of shops and shop 
grounds, improvements of the service 
to the public, securing new and ad- 
ditional business, etc.’ 


As a testimonial of approval for 
what has been developed, Mr. Daniel 
Willard, President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, said on 
October 30, 1924: 


“T believe that it has now been 
fully demonstrated that the coopera- 
tive plan which the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad has put into effect, in 
cooperation with its shop employees 
and with the support of their respec- 
tive unions, is no longer an experi- 
ment. It has more than justified itself 
from many different angles. It is now 
a part of the definitely adopted policy 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, 
and I have a feeling that we have not 
yet begun to realize the potential pos- 
sibilities of the plan.’ 

“The shop craft employees and 
management of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway and of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway are also 
developing this same spirit in certain 
of their shops, and no doubt will 
shortly extend it to all shops on their 
respective lines.’”* 

“What the figures in the last analy- 
sis indicate is simply that at least one 
constructive proposal has been forth- 
coming for every two men employed 
in the large organization of 22,000 
men comprising the maintenance of 
equipment department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio.’ 


$“Union Management Cooperation”; Recent 
Extension of Collective Bargaining, by B. M. 
Jewell; published by American Federationist, 
1925, pp. 531. 

*Ibid. p. 8. 

5 Railroad Union Management Cooperation, 
by O. S. Beyer, Jr.; American Federationist, 
1925, p. 653. 




















I wish, in closing, to emphasize the 
fact that in adopting this new policy 
Labor must make up its mind to con- 
stant readjustment. Old jobs will be 
destroyed and others created. 

You are embarked on the Ship 
of Progress and can not stand still. 

It is essential that special atten- 
tion be given to making the readjust- 
ments as easy as possible. 

I believe Labor can do much to 
prevent the sacrifice of individual 
workmen to the progress of the rest 
of us. I believe this to be one of the 
great functions of trade unions—to 
safeguard the individual workman 
from ruthless treatment by unscrupu- 
lous employers. It isn’t fair that all 
the cost of readjustment should be 
put on the laborers displaced by la- 
bor-saving machinery even if labor in 
general is benefited. 

The labor unions have done wrong 
when they have opposed the in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices, 
such as in the case of the stone planer, 
but they have done right when they 
have insisted on the reabsorption of 
displaced labor, as in the case of the 
linotype machine. 

My own hope is that we shall let 
the employer have a free hand in in- 
troducing improvements and get the 
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profits, the lure of which induced him 
to save waste. But that one shall not 
let him make Labor shoulder the cost 
of the change. He should be induced 
or, if need be, compelled through 
trade unions, or ever by law, to see to © 
it that any workman whose job is los: 
through improvements in production 
shall be provided at the expense ot 
the employer who profits by the 
change, with every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to get another equally good job. 

I believe Frederick Taylor made 
one bad mistake in not trying more to 
get the cooperation of trade unions in 
the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment. He relied too much on the 
employer, and the employer too often 
reduced the rewards to labor as soon 
as they became much above the pre- 
vailing rate of wages. Labor unions 
can prevent such abuses. 

Now that Labor sees the vision, 
sees that real wages can be increased 
by reducing costs of production, it 
should not only cooperate with the 
employers in waste elimination, but 
actually take the lead in inducing him 
to introduce scientific management. 
As a recent writer has said, the high- 
est form of scientific management is 
“managing the boss.”” That is a good 
job for labor unions. 














WASTE THROUGH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Morris L.‘CooKe 


Consulting Engineer and President, Taylor Society 


HIS conference should be re- 

minded that unemployment is 

the most important single source 
of waste. Only as the American peo- 
ple cultivate the will to do away with 
unemployment in its various forms 
will the stage really be set for our 
highest productive effort. 

It is all very well to advocate 
greater production through the intro- 
duction of machinery, the increased 
use of mechanical power, through 
standardization and through ad- 
vanced technique of one kind or an- 
other. Society as a whole does profit 
as we learn to’ make two pairs of 
shoes at the cost formerly required 
for one. But until we can guarantee 
to the individual a higher measure of 
protection in making his or her con- 
tribution to the increasing effective- 
ness of our national production, our 
enthusiasm must necessarily be tem- 
pered by the thought that with each 
step forward the specter of unem- 
ployment is actually raised. We can 
hardly expect the interest and much 
less the whole-hearted support of the 
workers who are most likely to be 
adversely affected until we see in un- 
employment the very core of the 
problem of waste elimination. 

Some progress has been made in 
that unemployment is coming to be 
recognized as rather an involved so- 
cial and industrial phenomenon. It 
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is the resultant of a good many forces, 
some operating over international 
borders and not all of them easily 
coped with even given a keen desire 
so to do. In fact as in the years, 
principally since the Great War, dur- 
ing which any study has been devoted 
to unemployment, it has come to be 
recognized that to give us any sort 
of factual grip on the subject a tre- 
mendous amount of research will 
have to be done. We can afford to 
hold many such Unemployment Con- 
ferences as that convened by Mr. 
Hoover during the last Administra- 
tion. We need ample endowments 
for research in this field. One way 
of attacking the myriad problems 
summarized in the term would be 
through the establishment of chairs 
on unemployment in our leading uni- 
versities and at our schools of com- 
merce and industry. No teaching and 
research effort would be apt to yield 
higher dividends in social well-being. 

Fortunate it is that today hardly 
anyone looks upon unemployment 
with equanimity. The public con- 
science is becoming aroused to the 
high price we pay for the intermit- 
tency of employment and our high 
labor turnover. The fact that even 
our best workmen are frequently 
without a job is no longer looked 
upon as an Act of God. On the con- 
trary we have come to know that 
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unemployment is very largely pre- 
ventable. In fact the regularity of 
employment has come to be regarded 
as one of the very best indices of 
the ability of management. 

While it is well to see the problem 
of unemployment in its larger aspects, 
it is more pertinent to the purposes 
of this conference to call attention 
to the way it operates in individual 
shops and as affected by conditions 
largely within the control of individ- 
ual employers. At this session, es- 
pecially, the technicians are here to 
counsel with the organized workers 
in their efforts to formulate wise poli- 
cies in this matter of waste elimina- 
tion. To be fair we must recognize 
what would probably happen in av- 
erage plants A, B, or C if all hands 
would “work as hard as possible,” 
beginning with the blowing of the 
whistle tomorrow morning. By noon 
a goodly number of the workers 
would be standing idle; by mid-after- 
noon the foreman would be excitedly 
mopping his brow; by the end of the 
week there is a good chance that dis- 
organization would be rampant; and 
within a month there might be a shut- 
down of the plant. Certainly after a 
very few days of this kind of work 
things would be decidedly out of 
balance. 

This picture is drawn to illustrate 
the point that increased production in 
any real or vital sense involves more 
than simply getting the employees to 
work more intently or to turn out 
more units per hour. Every increase 
in the expertness of the workers and 
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every improvement in the morale of 
the working force calls for a better- 
ment in the management. To manu- 
facture effectively the working force 
must be backed up by an effective 
sales force and a socially-minded sales 
policy. In other words, an industrial 
establishment is an organism, and each 
function must operate in harmony 
with all the others. Little is gained 
by special pressure at one point if 
it is not related to the common ef- 
fort. A guaranteed number of weeks 
of employment during the year, as 
practiced in the garment industry in 
Cleveland, or any one of the various 
schemes for unemployment insurance 
and other such devices, may afford the 
workers some measure of protection. 
But after all, looked at from the na- 
tional and economic standpoint, what 
we all want—employers and em- 
ployees alike—is the substance of 
continuous employment rather than 
protection against unemployment. 
This in the sense that we want fire- 
proof construction and other safe- 
guards against fire as contrasted with 
the best thought-out fire-insurance 
scheme that can be devised. 
Far-sighted employers are coming 
to look upon continuous employment 
as one of the first requirements of 
good manufacturing and are learning 
how to provide it. In such plants 
the workers have every incentive to 
give to waste elimination their whole- 
hearted allegiance. In such plants a 
proper balance is preserved as be- 
tween the claims of society and indi- 
vidual rights. 
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-WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION IN JOB STUDY 


Georrrey C. BRown 
Consulting Engineer 


NE of the most characteristic 
(> tendencies of modern times un- 

questionably has been the rapid 
spread of what is known as the scien- 
tific spirit. For upwards of half a 
century this spirit has been leavening 
thought, seeping into activity after 
activity, and determining ultimately 
the manner in which an ever-increas- 
ing variety of problems must be ap- 
proached and their solutions sought. 
Like many other terms that have been 
bandied ponderously to and fro, the 
meaning of the phrase “scientific 
spirit” is extremely simple. It signi- 
fies a spirit of truth seeking, a desire 
to know all the facts before essaying 
the next step. It implies conscious rec- 
ognition of: the fact that social prog- 
ress, in order to be sound and safe, 
must rest on accurate observation of 
things as they are, followed by careful 
inference as to how these same things 
perhaps may be improved. In this 
manner the scientific spirit wisely 
fashions from the substance of the 
world of yesterday and of today the 
somewhat different world of tomor- 
row. 

Job study, or job analysis as it is 
sometimes called, is a term used to 
designate the scientific method when 
applied to the performance of work. 
It signifies a careful study of any 
work operation for the purpose of 
establishing and placing on record 
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all facts in regard to its work con- 
tent, manner of performance, output 
possibilities and influencing factors. 
Such a study has as its general aim 
the development of a body of knowl- 
edge as to how, under existing condi- 
tions, particular jobs may best be per- 
formed; “best” in this sense imply- 
ing on the one hand the idea of great- 
est safety and general security to the 
worker, and on the other hand the 
idea of greatest economy in the ex- 
penditure of time, material, mechani- 
cal energy and human effort. 

It is well known that workers have 
been exposed to inequitable working 
conditions owing to ignorance on the 
part of traditional management, and 
on the part of the workers them- 
selves, as to a fair work-content and 
output standard for different opera- 
tions. It has been further established 
that there is in connection with work 
much preventable fatigue, ill health 
and accident through ignorance or 
carelessness as to the safest way in 
which particular operations might be 
performed. It is also known that 
workers are exposed to much daily 
monotony and drag owing, doubtless, 
to absence of knowledge as to the 
most interesting way in which work 
periods might be arranged and work 
performed. It has been established, 
finally, that in many shops there is un- 
necessary waste of time, material, me- 
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chanical energy and human effort, 
with increased cost of production— 
owing to ignorance as to the most 
economical way in which particular 
jobs should be performed. These 
four considerations—equity, safety, 
interest and economy in the perform- 
ance of work—provide from the 
workers’ standpoint a conclusive ar- 
gument in favor of job analysis. 

For practical evidence of the neces- 
sity of job study from the workers’ 
point of view, we do not have to go 
far. This evidence lies all about us. 
Recently I spent an evening at the 
home of an official in the United Hat- 
ters Union. Conversation drifted 
to the subject of agreements between 
his union and the hat manufacturers. 
I seized the opportunity of asking 
whether, in his long experience, these 
agreements had been based, in any 
instance, on a scientific survey of the 
hatting industry. Had information 
been available, for instance, to prove 
that management in the industry was 
generally efficient? Were wage con- 
tracts established on a foundation of 
revealed costs? Had price lists ever 
been based on accurate knowledge of 
the amount of product a skilled 
worker could turn out in a given time 
under the best conditions? Were the 
latter scientifically on record? Had 
there ever been a concerted effort on 
the part of the United Hatters and 
the manufacturers to eliminate un- 
necessary waste in the industry, so 
that the best balance of wages, hours 
and conditions might be intelligently 
maintained? The answer to these 
questions was a_ gigantic “NO.” 
“Moreover,” added my friend, “we 
have continually sought from the em- 
ployers just the sort of knowledge 
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that you describe, but in no case has 
it been forthcoming. Either they do 
not possess it, or are unwilling to give 
it out.” Briefly, information neces- 
sary to the negotiation of an intelli- 
gent agreement was not available, or 
if available was being withheld by 
the manufacturers. Instances like 
this—and they are typical in greater 
or less degree of industry as a whole— 
have convinced me of the utter neces- 
sity from organized labor’s stand- 
point, not only of job study, but of 
Labor’s active participation in the 
conduct of job study. 

In addition to this material justi- 
fication, however, there is another 
reason for the participation of work- 
ers in job study, a more intangible 
reason, perhaps, but of boundless im- 
portance nevertheless. It is this: 
As industry is now organized, only 
by such participation can workers 
gain any freedom of initiative in the 
creative aspect of production. This 
idea may be expressed perhaps with 
more clearness as follows: In view 
of the great scale on which industrial 
operations are now conducted, and in 
view of the extent to which division 
of, labor and specialization are now 
carried, only by some form of partici- 
pation in job study can workers gain 
any opportunity for necessary self- 
expression in their daily work. 

Let me review very rapidly the 
evolution of industry during the past 
century or more. The industrial rev- 
olution of the latter eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries eliminated 
from our life the domestic manu- 
facturer and the handicraft journey- 
man, both of whom owned the simple 
tools with which they worked; and 
gradually developed in their stead a 
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small body of capitalist employers 
who possessed the newly invented 
machine tools, and “who employed 
at wages a constantly increasing 
mass of propertyless workers strug- 
gling,” as Beatrice Webb tersely. puts 
it, “like rats in a bag for the right 
to live.” The worker who in the era 
of handicraft had opportunity to ex- 
press his individuality in the excel- 
lence of his product and who thus, in 
a certain sense, dominated the exer- 
cise of his craft, now became the 
servant or at best the adjunct of a 
machine to which the skill of handi- 
craft, in the logical course of mechan- 
ical progress, had been gradually 
transferred. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century industrial plants in- 
creased greatly in size; division of 
labor, or specialization as it is usually 
termed now, was developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree; machines were 
invented to perform each of a great 
variety of stages in the manufacture 
of a product; and the worker now 
found himself not only the servant of 
a machine, but working on the tenth 
or hundredth or thousandth part of 
the product instead of on the entire 
product as formerly. The latest 
phase of the industrial revolution was 
entered in the last decade or so of 
the nineteenth century, when indus- 
trial engineers, confronted by the 
vast complication of modern industry 
and by the great menace of industrial 
waste, developed the nucleus of a 
new science of management. The 
technique of this new science was 
quickly seized by employers who be- 
cause of inexperience, inadequate 
knowledge, lack of patience, or sheer 
cupidity too often made it a means 





of further degrading and exploiting 
the workers’ function. 

This brief, historical survey is im- 
portant because it indicates the man- 
ner in which increasing specialization 
in modern industry has tended to 
narrow to virtual disappearance the 
average worker’s scope for creative 
self-expression in his daily work. It 
is with the more advanced phase of 
the industrial revolution, however— 
the recent development of a manage- 
ment science—that I am mainly con- 
cerned throughout this paper. For 
job study is a fundamental element in 
this science, and, as I have mentioned, 
I believe that only through active 
participation in job study can work- 
ers recover a measure of the old initi- 
ative, pride of craftsmanship, or 
whatever we choose to call it, that 
for more than a century they have 
been steadily losing. 

I have referred to the fact that the 
new technique of management was 
quickly seized by employers and that 
in some instances this resulted in a 
deterioration of the job from the 
worker’s point of view. I think I can 
best illustrate this process by delving 
back into my own past experience. In 
the year 1911, just at the time that 
the new scientific management tech- 
nique was gaining considerable head- 
way throughout industry, I obtained 
employment as a lathe hand in a 
large automobile plant in Detroit. 
I had served what was equivalent to 
an apprenticeship in the machinist 
trade and considered myself a com- 
petent all-round mechanic. My new 
job was a fairly simple one, as lathe 
work goes, and consisted of taking a 
rough and finish cut off the outer sur- 
face of brass bushings used in the 




















interior of valve cylinders. One by 
one I picked these bushings out of a 
pan on the floor beside my machine, 
‘ machined them to a blue-print toler- 
ance of a half a thousandth of an 
inch, and then dropped them into a 
second pan at the opposite end of the 
machine. It was close work and I 
found it mildly interesting. During 
the first month or two I devised a 
number of expedients to increase my 
output. There were intervals, for 
instance, during which I was delayed 
through having no material on which 
to work. By conferring with the 
foreman of another department, the 
cause of these delays was discovered 
and a fairly uninterrupted flow of 
material to my machine assured. I 
obtained permission, also, to build a 
sort of chute over the lathe so that 
material flowed to me by gravity, 
thus saving the considerable total of 
time formerly spent in lifting ma- 
terial by hand from the floor to the 
machine. One or two other stunts 
saved additional time and increased 
output proportionately. I had been 
working in this manner for a few 
months when one morning the fore- 
man of my department approached, 
accompanied by a stranger, armed 
with a board having a stop watch 
mounted in its upper corner. This 
individual, the foreman informed me, 
was going to time study my opera- 
tion very minutely; the study was au- 
thorized by the management and I 
was to answer fully all questions in 
respect to my work. The foreman 
then disappeared, whereupon the ob- 
server proceeded, in a diplomatic 
way, to interrogate me about my op- 
eration. My replies were noted down 
meticulously on an observation sheet. 
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Next I was asked to start my lathe 
and to work at an average rate of 
speed, neither too slow nor too fast, 
while the observation was in prog- 
ress. When about an hour had 
passed, the observer informed me 
that he had secured all the data neces- 
sary for his purpose, and that the 
observation was at an end. He then 
disappeared in the direction of the 
office. Presently things began to hap- 
pen. First a millwright installed a 
different pulley on my overhead shaft 
so that the lathe would turn at a 
higher rate of speed. Next a tool- 
setter informed me that my cutting 
tool was not of the best shape, and 
that, in line with instructions just re- 
ceived from the office, henceforth 
I must use a tool of another shape. 
Finally a typewritten instruction card 
prepared, ostensibly, in the office by 
the time-study observer, was given to 
me for my future guidance. This 
instruction card showed the various 
stages in- my operation with a corre- 
sponding time standard for each; it 
stipulated the speed of the lathe, and 
the type of cutting tool | was to use; 
it described in detail all the necessary 
equipment, not forgetting my gravity 
chute; it informed me, finally, that if 
I worked diligently along the pre- 
scribed lines, and completed my 
“task” as they now called it within 
the time allowed, I would receive a 
bonus of something or other per cent 
over my regular earnings. There was 
an inference also that any future 
changes would be originated away off 
somewhere in a planning office, and I 
must now concern myself exclusively 
with following instructions as they 
came from this source. From my 
standpoint it was a little as if the 
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substance of the job had suddenly 
vanished in thin air. I had become 
like one of the mannequins that we 
sometimes see crossing the vaudeville 
stage on invisible wires operated by 
someone in the wings. I worked 
along in a half-hearted way for a few 
weeks longer. I wasn’t interested in 
the bonus, and I don’t think I ever 
earned any. At length I threw up 
the job and soon afterwards obtained 
work in another shop where I re- 
ceived less money but regained much 
of my old freedom. 

I offer this somewhat egotistical 
account only because of my later dis- 
covery that it parallels the experience 
of many other workers who came in 
contact with scientific management 
during the period of its naiveté. A 
few years later, when my outlook 
had broadened to an interest in the 
entire field of industrial management, 
I became aware of the psychological 
problem that this earlier experience 
presented. Why had I been fairly 
contented at the lathe job before it 
was taken over by a planning office, 
and why was I dissatisfied after- 
wards? No answer ‘was presented 
by a scrutiny of the otjects which the 
study was designed to accomplish, 
for these seemed wholly desirable. 
It was perfectly obvious to me that 
machines should run;at an efficient 
rate of speed, tools:be ground to 
the best shape, wotkers perform 
their jobs with a projjer economy of 
time and effort, and injelligent output 
standards be establish¢d for different 
jobs. It gradually < dawned on me 
that the answer lay ig the fact that 
the job formerly had end demands 
on my intelligence and thus engaged 
my interest. When tle management 
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took over exclusive control both of 
the conduct and the results of job 
study, I was deprived at once of the 
opportunity and the necessity for 
exercising my own wits, and was un- 
able, thereafter, to devote myself 
whole- heartedly to my work. 

There is growing recognition 
among engineers today of this in- 
adequacy in many of .the earlier ap- 
plications of scientific management. 
As Samuel Gompers once stated, the 
new technique “failed to discover all 
the fundamentals.” The inadequacy, 
however, was not due to any un- 
soundness inherent in scientific mazi- 
agement, but rather to a decided un- 
soundness in the pioneering use of 
certain of its principles. And an in- 
creasing number of industrial en- 
gineers are glad now to make this 
acknowledgment. Dr. H. S. Per- 
son, Managing Director of the Tay- 
lor Society, has expressed the new at- 
titude as follows.* “It has taken 
nearly fifteen years of observation, 
experiment and thinking to discover 
the real meaning of scientific manage- 
ment—that it is essentially coopera- 
tive and that without cooperation it 
cannot exist.” 

This new view of job study is sup- 
ported today by the experience and 
testimony of progressive managers, 
labor leaders and engineers, and 
there is much unanimity as to the 
general character of the necessary 
remedy. The latter, it is believed, 
must be found in a new conception of 
job analysis conducted so that the 
individuality of the worker and his 
subjectivity to his job, instead of be- 
ing sacrificed, will be preserved and 


* Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 1925, 
page 130, Editorial, H. S. Person. 
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in every possible way enhanced. I 
am convinced that this can be accom- 
plished only by the joint participation 
of workers with management in the 
conduct of job study and in the con- 
trol and application of whatever 
facts are established by job study. 
Let us consider in a tentative manner, 
possible ways in which such participa- 
tion may be assisted. 

The first necessary step is one that 
even now is finding effective applica- 
tion in many progressive plants. It 
consists of the establishment of a 
joint job-analysis committee thor- 
oughly representative of everyone in 
a shop concerned with or affected by 
job study. Such a committee should, 
I think, represent three interested 
groups. The workers must be fairly 
represented, management must be 
fairly represented, and, as certain as- 
pects of job study are technical in 
character, the committee should have 
at least one technical member repre- 
senting a central planning office, 
where technical details have been 
previously worked up into results 
for the joint committee’s considera- 
tion. Sydney Webb, in his little book 
“The Works Manager Today,” sug- 
gests that half the committee mem- 
bers should be elected by the union 
local, and half by the shop as a whole. 
It is unwise, however, to lay down 
set rules regarding the exact constitu- 
tion of such a committee, as the 
character of the industry, the form 
of the labor organization, and local 
shop conditions must all contribute 
toward developing its ultimate com- 
position. It is sufficient to emphasize 
that it should be in every sense a joint 
committee; that it should fairly rep- 
resent the workers in that particular 
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shop, their union and management; 
and that it should be served from a 
central planning department with 
whatever technical assistance may be 
neccessary. 

Assuming the existence of a joint 
job-analysis committee constituted 
along these general lines, let us 
glance briefly at the work which it 
must accomplish. In doing so, it is 
well to keep before us the general 
aim of job study, which has been 
stated as “the development of a body 
of knowledge as to how, under exist- 
ing conditions, particular jobs may 
best be performed; ‘best’ in this 
sense implying on the one hand the 
idea of greatest safety and general 
security to the worker, and on the 
other hand the idea of greatest econ- 
omy in the expenditure of time, ma- 
terial, mechanical energy and human 
effort.” The job-analysis committee 
must thus receive and consider sug- 
gestions tending toward the more 
efficient coordinaton and use of raw 
material, supplies, machines, tools, 
fixtures, mechanical power and hu- 
man effort. It must also receive and 
consider suggestions relative to the 
proper guarding of mechanical equip- 
ment, ventilators or fans to draw off 
injurious fumes, adequate illumina- 
tion and shop sanitation generally. 
It should also approve all piecework 
rates, the latter based on minimum 
wage standards previously estab- 
lished by collective bargaining. The 
job-analysis committee should also, 
I believe, consider suggestions rela- 
tive to the amelioration of monotony 
and fatigue in the performance of 
work. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note the frequently recur- 
rent proposal that workers on very 
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tedious and uninteresting jobs might 
master a second, somewhat different 
operation, and engage during alter- 
nate periods in each, the morning, 
say, being spent at one job, and the 
afternoon at the other. 

The joint committee on job analy- 
sis thus becomes in the strongest 
sense a “suggestion” committee, and 
it is in this character that it amends 
the shortcoming of job study con- 
ducted along the lines described a 
little earlier in this address. By es- 
tablishing a job-analysis committee 
representative of all the workers, and 
then making it accessible to sugges- 
tions from each worker, the latter is 
rendered subjective to, and, to the 
limit of his skill and intelligence, the 
investigator of his own job. The 
joint committee thus assumes the réle 
of a judicial court convening regu- 
larly to pass on the economy, avail- 
ability and general merit of sugges- 
tions from the shop. 

I wish to lay particular stress upon 
one element in the work of a job- 
analysis committee. It is the detail 
of adequate recognition for meritori- 
ous suggestions from workers. It 
would be difficult to place too much 
emphasis on the general proposition 
that good suggestions should be rec- 
ognized in some systematic and dis- 
tinctive manner. I have found in the 
functioning of shop committees that 
this detail of recognition too often is 
handled in some perfunctory and un- 
satisfactory way. It is well to re- 


member in connection with recogni- 
tion that there is an intangible reward 
that is precious to nearly every hu- 
man being. This prize is honor. 
Whatever else is given—and I think 
that there should be some material 
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reward — good suggestions from 
workers invariably should be hon- 
ored. Special recognition of this char- 
acter, however, should never be of- 
fered as a substitute for legitimate 
promotions, fair wages, or increases 
in pay, but should be separate from 
or supplementary to regular advance- 
ment. 

Job-analysis committees exist today 
in open-shop establishments ; function- 
ing as subsidiary committees of com- 
pany unions. I wish to be fair to 
company unions. I think that thev 
have some merit in the experience of 
parliamentary and conference proced- 
ure that they are giving to worker 
members. But as a means of giving 
the worker an actual voice in deter- 
mining the conditions under which he 
will work, and giving him a sense of 
initiative in the suggestion of im- 
provements, they are inadequate. A 
number of company unions have come 
under my observation during the past 
ten years, and I have found them, 
without a single exception, anemic 
affairs, deficient in general vitality, 
and possessing, from the workers’ 
standpoint, no economic power what- 
soever. The joint job-analysis com- 
mittee in any industrial establishment 
needs the reinforcing strength of the 
workers’ regular trade union. Thus 
reinforced, the workers gain a sense 
of freedom and strength which is part 
of the essence of independent and cre- 
ative thought; and let me remind you 
that independent thinking on the 
worker’s part is a necessary condition 
of his effective participation in job 
study. Thus reinforced also, the 
word cooperation becomes, from the 
worker’s standpoint, something more 
than a meaningless abstraction, for he 

















WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION IN JOB STUDY 


is then able to cooperate on something 
approaching a basis of equality. In 
the company unions that I have seen, 
the workers, to express it in Irish 
style, have been engaged largely in 
assisting the boss to cooperate with 
himself and in applauding whatever 
success attends his effort in this di- 
rection. 

This, however, indicates a new 
responsibility which is beginning even 
now to rest on the labor movement, 
and of which, if this important Con- 
ference on Waste Elimination may be 
taken as evidence, Labor is becoming 
fully aware. It is the responsibility 
of requiring, and insisting, and de- 
manding that industry be managed 
eficiently and economically, and of 
being prepared to participate fully in 
whatever steps are necessary to attain 
progress in this direction. Labor, I 
think, can best achieve this end by 
cooperating with science—seizing the 
proven elements of the new science of 
management, job study among them, 
and applying them, not only to indus- 
try, but in the labor movement it- 
self. I venture to say that there are 
few labor problems, just as there are 
few industrial problems, that will not 
yield to the scientific approach. Prob- 
lems of organization—getting new 
members into the unions; problems of 
cooperation; problems of internal ad- 
ministration and routine—are all sus- 
ceptible to the scientific method. You 
may say, “But labor problems are 
different.” Of course they are. Every 
problem in certain important respects 
is different from every other problem. 
That is why it is a problem. When 
the scientific method—the method of 
observation, experiment, inference 
and verification—is employed, the 
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next safe step invariably unfolds, di- 
rection is vouchsafed, and we are per- 
mitted to see a little into the future. 
I have always liked the symbolism 
that depicts science as a hand holding 
up a torch, shedding light on the pres- 
ent and throwing beams into the 
future. Labor problems will respond 
just as surely to science as have prob- 
lems in other fields. 

Job study, as I have mentioned, is 
the scientific method applied to the 
performance of work. Through its 
development workers will surely be 
assisted in the attainment of that for 
which they have long striven—fair 
wages, fair hours, fair conditions of 
work—and what is even more im- 
portant, they will gain essential 
knowledge as to how these conditions 
may be preserved and progressively 
advanced. By participation in job 
study, through representative com- 
mittees, workers will gain increasing 
opportunity to share in the creative 
side of production, and will, I believe, 
be moving in the direction of a new 
interest and a new self-expression in 
their work. 

Finally, let me quote two short 
passages which seem to encompass all 
that I have tried to say. In the sec- 
ond volume of Samuel Gompers’ 
Autobiography, in the! chapter en- 
titled “Problems after Armageddon,” 
occurs the following: *“. . . I have 
my dreams as to what ought to exist 
in industry—a dream of coordination 
of all in production, with unrestricted 
opportunity assured to all to devote 
mind and skill to production and dis- 
tribution in the service of human 
needs. At one time I pro- 


* “Autobiography,” Samuel Gompers, Vol. 2, 
chapter 47, page 523. 
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posed to my colleagues on the Execu- 
tive Council that we formally lay be- 
fore other groups in production a 
proposal to cooperate in concentrat- 
ing on the creative aspects of produc- 
tion. When my suggestion was re- 

jected, I withdrew it, not in discour- 

agement, but with the conviction that 

the future would reverse the de- 
r cision.” Also the following from an 
earlier chapter: ft‘‘Economic justice 












































+ “Autobiography,” Samuel Gompers, Vol. 2, 
chapter 26, pages 26 and 27. 
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will come through the organization 
of economic agencies, the increasing 
adjustment of economic relationships 
in accord with principles evolved by 
experience, the formulation of defi- 
nite scientific standards, and develop- 
ment of the principles and coordinat- 
ing functions of management, based 
upon understanding of human wel- 
fare. Just where this sort of activity 
will carry us—who can say? But of 
this I am certain, it means progress 
toward a better day.” 


TO SAIL AND TO SING 


The fairest thing that men have made, 
My lad, it is a Ship, 
O, beautiful beyond the white 
Wild bird she would outstrip! 
So beautiful, so beautiful, 
A heart must leap to bless, 
And after her the wake of foam 
Stay white with happiness. 


And fairer than all things beside, 
My maid—a violin; 

Nay, aught that will give out again 
The music hid within. 

Or pipe or string or hollow. shell, 
It breaks enchanted sleep, 

To win awhile the faéry heart 
Of air that none may keep. 


But all of you who may not go 
To sail upon the sea— 
Who wait upon another’s whim 
For hope of melody— 
Oh, bless your hunger and your thirst, 
And give your spirit wings 
To speed beyond a narrow door 
The heart that sails and sings! 


—Josephine Preston Peabody, in 
“The Singing Leaves.” 














MEASURING LABOR’S PRODUCTIVITY 


SANFORD E. THOMPSON 


President, The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


due to America’s productivity. 

This is no idle boast. It is no 
mere academic theory. The state- 
ment is based on fact. Comparing 
America’s productivity per man with 
that of Great Britain, its nearest com- 
petitor except Canada, we find it 
nearly double. Compared with 
France, it is nearly four times. Com- 
pared with China, it is thirty times. 
Although China, for example, has 
nearly four times as many people as 
there are in the United States, the 
United States has in effect nearly ten 
times the number of effective workers 
that there are in China. 

The reason that the American 
workman (and I use the term “‘work- 
man” in its broadest sense to include 
brain workers, executives and profes- 
sional men)—are today earning in 
real buying power far more than any 
other country in the world, is that 
the unit of product turned out by the 
American is so far in excess of that 
in any other country. 

This does not mean for one minute 
that the American workman is exert- 
ing himself excessively. He prob- 
ably does not work nearly so hard as 
the Chinaman whose rate of produc- 
tion is only one-thirtieth of that of 
the American. 

What, then, are the causes for this, 
for there is more than one? It is due 
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 gpeompeges prosperity today is 


chiefly, first, to the invention and the 
use of machinery—note the word 
use—all countries have access to the 
same inventions; second, development 
of methods of management which 
reduce waste in manufacture and 
sales; and, third, to the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the worker. Of lesser 
importance, although holding a major 
place in a few industries, are the 
abundance of raw materials in the 
United States and the development 
of power. 

Perhaps more remarkable even 
than the relative production in the 
United States and abroad is the mar- 
velous growth in industry in our own 
country due to’ these causes. In the 
nine years between 1914 and 1923, 
production per worker has increased 
34 percent. Earnings of the workers 
increased still more, or about 35 per 
cent, measured by actual purchasing 
power. On the other hand, the mar- 
gin between manufacturing costs and 
selling prices has decreased so that 
even further developments are needed 
to properly maintain business. 

These remarks apply to the coun- 
try as a whole. How about the in- 
dividual plant? What makes the dis- 
tinction between the successful and the 
unsuccessful organizations in the 
same industry? You will find, if you 
examine the various institutions in 
any industry through the country, this 
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fact—you will find that the degree of 
their success is in proportion to the 
way in which they utilize the forces 
which I have described. And, most 
of all, at the present time you will 
find the largest factor making for suc- 
cess is the keenness in the finding and 
using of facts such as we are discus- 
sing today, the analysis and research 
in every phase of the business which 
reduces waste of time and of energy 
and of material. 

The importance of the attitude of 
the worker in industry and trade pros- 
perity is seen in the remarkable come- 
back in industry following the depres- 
sion of 1920-21. To a very large 
extent, this was due to the way in 
which the worker buckled down to 
business; accepted conditions beyond 
his control; and cooperated in the re- 
duction of waste in labor and ma- 
terials so as to bring the cost of the 
product down to where the public 
could buy in larger and larger quan- 
tities. 

Questions of paramount impor- 
tance, then, are how the worker shall 
get a fair return for his labor, and 
how shall the management be able to 
withstand the ever-increasing compe- 
tition? How shall Labor’s produc- 
tivity be determined, and how shall 
this fair return be maintained? 

One of my first jobs, way back in 
the ’80’s, was that of sub-foreman of 
a group of laborers digging trenches. 
I must admit that I made a pretty 
poor foreman, because I could not 
seem to get on to the proper way of 
swearing at and browbeating the 
men. I well remember a conference 


held in the little hotel parlor in Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, by some of the engi- 
neers and contractors on this partic- 
ular job. 


They were discussing the 
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question of productivity of the men 
and the point in question was whether 
or not it was possible for a man who 
did not swear at his men to make a 
satisfactory foreman. The unani- 
mous conclusion was that he could not 
be successful. At that time also the 
shop was practically as bad as the 
construction job. The foreman who 
could grind the most work out of his 
men was the “successful’’ employer. 
It is a far cry from those days and the 
changes show the elevation of the 
American citizen since then. 

But these things all bring up for- 
cibly the question as to how the work- 
ers’ share shall be maintained while, 
at the same time, maintaining the 
production that is necessary to meet 
competition to give the workers em- 
ployment. In other words, how can 
the greatest mutual benefit be assured 
so that goods may be sold at low fig- 
ures; so that goods can be manufac- 
tured with the greatest skill; so that 
the manufacturer can take advantage 
of the right market? 

We often think of business and 
sales in general terms. Getting right 
down to brass tacks, however, the ex- 
tent of sales that a concern can make 
year after year is dependent upon 
manufacturing conditions; it is de- 
pendent upon the cost of the goods 
and the quality of the goods and, with 
which we are less concerned today, 
the style of the goods. Advertising 
and salesmanship can sell even poor 
goods for a short time, but cost and 
quality and style are determining fea- 
tures in the long run. I am bringing 
out these general phases of the prob- 
lem very distinctly to show clearly 
the absolute necessity from the stand- 
point of the worker as well as the 
manufacturer for a clean-cut means 
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of measuring productivity. Examine 
our various industries in the past and 
I wonder how many failures of manu- 
facturers are due on the one hand to 
labor disagreements—to inaccuracies 
of pay—and, on the other hand, to 
their own lack of knowledge of a 
day’s work of the employees. And 
the loss to workers through contro- 
versies on rewards for service are 
almost incalculable. 

I am particularly interested today, 
then, in bringing before you some of 
the plans that have proved effective 
in practice in measuring Labor’s pro- 
ductivity. 

It would be very interesting to 
theorize upon this problem, to treat 
its various economic aspects, but, after 
all, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. A plan or a theory is 
only acceptable as it works and so I 
am going to give you as a first illus- 
tration a bit of an account of the 
experience of our firm, The Thomp- 
son & Lichtner Co., Inc., in results 
obtained in solving these most im- 
portant problems relating to Labor. 

A good example to take, because 
so old an industry, is that of shoe- 
making. Philadelphia, for instance, 
stands fifth in the cities of the United 
States in number of shoe factories 
and produces $16,000,000 worth of 
shoes per year. I referred briefly to 
the situation in this and other indus- 
tries in my discussion to Mr. Green’s 
paper in December of year before 
last before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Tay- 
lor Society. I want to bring out par- 
ticularly how standards’ may be fixed 
that eliminate that guesswork that 
is so prevalent even in this old indus- 
try. I want to show you how both 
the high-handed arbitrary rulings of 
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the executives and the chaos, due to 
guesswork bargaining in this indus- 
try and others, may be totally done 
away with by coming down to the 
basis of fact. In the first place, to 
give background in shoes, let us note 
the irregularity of measurement and 
of pay at the present time. In a city 
in the Middle West, a few years ago, 
I had occasion to examine the records 
showing the relative piece rates for 
different classes of work during a 
period of years. In the five-year in- 
terval there had been an increase in 
piece prices (due in part, of course, 
to the change in money value) from 
IO per cent to 260 per cent. In 
other words, certain piece rates had 
been raised 10 per cent, whereas on 
other operations the increase had 
been 260 per cent, with intermediate 
cases ranging all the way between 
these two extremes. Now the rela- 
tion of one rate to another at the 
end of the period was just as bad as 
at the beginning. During the entire 
period they were fixed by guesswork 
bargaining. 

This being, then, the general con- 
dition in groups of plants, let us get 
down to the individual factory and 
first examine current practice and 
then the remedy as we applied it. 
Our problem was first to harmonize 
the different piece rates, so that the 
workers would not be penalized on 
dificult jobs and favored on easy 
ones and, in the second place, to ex- 
tend the number of incentives, so that 
the worker would earn more money 
and the manufacturers could reduce 
costs and sell more shoes. 

To show the condition of incentive 
that exists where rates are set arbi- 
trarily or by guesswork bargaining— 
there is little choice between the two 
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methods—let us take one set of op- 
erations and see the “before taking” 
and the “after taking’’—that is, the 
amount of changes that had to be 
‘made in the piece prices to insure 
uniform earnings day after day to 
any one worker. 

Take the operations of vamping, 
which is the stitching of the shoe so 
as to bind together the three principal 
pieces of leather. It was found, in 
order to correct the rates and put 
them on a fair basis, without reducing 
the weekly earnings, that it was nec- 
essary to make the following changes. 
In one operation the rate had to be 
raised ten per cent; in the next 
(worked on by the same operator) it 
had to be lowered 31 per cent; an- 
other had to be lowered 41 per cent; 
another raised 21 per cent; another 
raised 52 per cent. After these 
changes were made, the earnings 
were carefully checked up and it was 
found, by test after test, that the rates 
were really accurate, and that it made 
no difference to the worker what style 
of shoe he or she was working on 
because the rates were gaged so as to 
be fair. Extended further, these 
standard times permitted the setting 
of accurate time standards and, there- 
fore, accurate incentives for any new 
style that came in, by simple refer- 
ence to the tables and curves for unit 
or “part” times. You may think that 
this example is an extreme. I will 
answer that it is common practice in 
shoe factories for the piece rates to 
vary as greatly as these I have indi- 
cated. In other industries similar 


discrepancies occur when the rates are 
fixed as in the shoe shop either by 
arbitrary determination of the fore- 
man or by any bargaining, which 
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means guesswork, without scientific 
analysis of the work. It is such hap- 
hazard rate fixing as this which leads 
on the one hand to the abominable 
rate cutting and, on the other hand, 
to the slowing up on the job to pre- 
vent the rate cutting. 

Perhaps you may say that the way 
out is to do away with all incentive 
plans—to work only by the hour, or 
the day, or the week. The difficulty 
with this is that costs of production 
would inevitably soar and the Ameri- 
can workman would be penalized by 
lack of work due to inability of the 
salesman to sell goods. With incen- 
tives, the worker can earn from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent more than by 
simply time payments. As a labor 
leader once expressed it: ‘The earn- 
ings in a man’s weekly pay envelope 
determine where he shall live, how 
he shall live, and how long his chil- 
dren shall go to school.” 

The solution must be in maintain- 
ing methods of measurements of 
quantity and quality production that 
will insure a fair deal, prevent over- 
strain, and give rewards commensvu- 
rate with the quantity and quality 
and skillfulness of service. Whether 
this should result in some form 
of piece work or in measured pro- 
duction that insures a proper re- 
turn to the worker can not be dis- 
cussed here. The point I wish to 
drive home is the need of methods of 
determining the facts in regard to the 
work that are essential to the fair 
deal. 

In the illustration of shoe manufac- 
ture to which I have referred, let us 
see how this change was brought 
about, for this is the secret of the 
whole matter. It was produced by 
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an accurate analysis and study, with 
the aid of a watch and the coopera- 
tion of the worker, of the different 
unit operations that were required to 
make up the total operation. It was 
found possible to get these unit times 
so stabilized that when a new style 


came in, no matter how different it - 


might be from those which were in 
use, the proper time of performance 
could be determined simply by going 
to the tables and curves which had 
been worked out as standards. I 
could refer to other similar examples 
in other industries; to men’s clothing 
where, with the cooperation of the 
union, we were able to establish 
standards which worked out uni- 
formly and accurately with a 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent reduction in cost 
and higher wages for the workers. I 
could refer to woodworking plants 
where such standardization has pro- 
duced still larger increases in earn- 
ings and reduction in cost, running to 
25 per cent or 30 per cent increase in 
earnings and 25 per cent reduction 
in cost. I could refer to paper and 
rubber; to various other industries, 
including construction, where the 
same principles have been proved 
feasible and practicable. In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where our chairman is 
arbitrator, is a notable example of 
group cooperation, and it is of inter- 
est to note in connection with a report 
upon the status of the work that the 
representatives both of the union and 
of the manufacturers found, that the 
shortcomings in practice are due to 
the lack of accuracy in preparing the 
basic data. 

As an illustration of the method of 
fixing basic standards, we may refer 
to the operation of “hand folding” 
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in shoe making, which is the work of 
cementing and turning over the edges 
of the leather to avoid a raw edge. 
In a shoe plant making style shoes, 
there may be needed some dozens 
of different piece prices on this opera- 
tion because of the variations in style, 
but all of these are made up of only 
four or five “‘part’’ operations of “‘ce- 
ment (given length), place, fold 
(given length), pick corner (varying 
with number of corners) and snip.” 
By making different combinations of 
these for different lengths of cement- 
ing and folding and number of cor- 
ners, etc., accurate times for any of 
the styles may be obtained. 

In such determination of stand- 
ards, certain fundamental principles 
must be followed: 


Method of work must be studied to 
determine the best and easiest way 

Quality must be assured by definite 
standards 

Waste of material must be noted and 
prevented 

Fatigue and necessary delays must be 
allowed for 

Delays due to irregular supply of 
work must be avoided by proper 
planning and control 

All timing of operations must be 
made openly with the approval 
and cooperation of the workers 
observed 

Unit or “part” time operations must 
be studied and not merely “over- 
all” times 

Standards as finally set must be gaged 
by what the average worker avail- 
able can perform without excessive 
labor 

Rewards to the worker, whether in 
the form of piece rates or of step- 
standard earnings, must be gov- 
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erned by quantity and quality of 
production and reduction in waste 


Perhaps all this may sound simple. 
It does carry with it a well-defined 
plan for procedure, and definite ways 
for accomplishing results. There is 
one thing, however, which must be 
born in mind, and that is, that even 
the finest of job analysis will not pro- 
duce satisfactory results unless at the 
same time the general management 
of the plant is systematic. It does no 
good whatever to fix accurate stand- 
ards if the worker has to wait for 
his work—if there is no definite 
planning of the work. On the other 
hand, good planning and control of 
itself will effect appreciable cost re- 
duction and improvement in labor 
conditions. In some shoe shops there 
has been an actual saving in total 
labor cost of 3 cents to 5 cents per 
pair by careful planning of the work 
in one department. 


If I were to tell of these irregu- 
larities in incentives to a group of 
presidents of shoe companies, few of 
them would believe that such things 
existed in their plant. You people in 
this audience know that such unbal- 
anced rates do occur in most shops— 
and herein today lies your oppor- 
tunity—not to abolish incentives— 
this would be the worst possible con- 
ception of improvement because it 
would immediately reduce production 
and close down the plant—the oppor- 
tunity lies in cooperating to fix accu- 
rate standards. And these must be 
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standards of time and quality of pro- 
duction, first through job analysis, 
and time study. It is the only way. 
Bear in mind, also, the necessity for 
the planning and routing of the work 
to avoid delays; the necessity for uni- 
form quality; the need of coopera- 
tion in producing proper manage- 
ment. But with all these plans and 
procedure, what about the human 
side? Unless these things make the 
work easier or more interesting, the 
mere money side of it is insufficient. 
The prime essential of all is that 
even if 100 per cent standards are 
properly developed with 100 per cent 
controls, unless the employees are 
educated and sold to the work and 
thoroughly cooperate in it all, the 
results will be very small and unsatis- 
factory. In other words, the “mech- 
anism” must not be stressed in for- 
getfulness of the human element. 
The worker must know and appre- 
ciate that the aim is not merely to 
give him more money and more con- 
tinuous work, but to educate him and 
develop his initiative and the finer 
qualities of his nature by doing a job 
well and with a definite and con- 
tinued interest in the work. 

These things, handled in such 
fashion, will not prevent all labor 
troubles; they will not settle com- 
pletely the total sums or total wages 
that should be earned. They will, 
however, take away a source of great- 
est irritation. They will insure a fair 
relation between the pay on different 
jobs and give the worker a fair deal. 
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HE greatest asset of America 

is her man power. This man 

ower comprises the finest 
body of skilled workers in the world. 
Not only are the members of this 
body skilled, but they are educated. 
They have learned to think—to think 
about themselves, about their work, 
and about everything that affects 
their work. It is this capacity to 
think, to tie effect to cause and cause 
to effect, that has made this country 
the leading industrial nation and its 
workers the most prosperous body of 
people in the history of the world. 
It is this capacity to think that has 
enabled the workers of America so to 
conserve their skill that it is applied 
in the most effective way. It has 
taught them that it is better to use a 
machine than a muscle. It has edu- 
cated them to the idea that the more 
a man produces, the more he will 
earn. It has almost completely eradi- 
cated the idea that there is only a 
certain amount of work to be done in 
the world, and that the sooner this 
work is done the sooner will the work- 
man become idle. 

Let us study this subject for a min- 
ute or two, because. it has a direct 
bearing on the matter we are consid- 
ering. When the power loom was 
first introduced into England there 
were riots and burnings of cotton 
mills. The power loom could turn 


out so much more cloth than the hand 
looms, that the weavers of England 
feared that many of them would soon 
be without work. They reasoned that 
because England had used only the 
amount of cotton cloth that they 
could produce on the hand looms, no 
more cloth could be sold, and that if 
one power loom could make as much 
cloth as ten hand looms, nine weavers 
would be out of work. They forgot, 
or did not see, that the cloth made on 
the power loom would cost only one- 
tenth as much for wages and but a 
little more than one-tenth more for 
machinery. As a result of the adop- 
tion of the power loom, the cloth be- 
came so cheap that more people could 
buy it, and in a short time there were 
more people engaged in running 
power looms than had ever before 
been employed on the hand looms. 
Furthermore, their work was not as 
hard as it had been formerly, for a 
steam engine took the place of human 
muscles. 

When Robert Fulton developed the 
first steamboat on the Hudson River 
a couple of hundred men earned a 
living by ferrying people from New 
Jersey and Brooklyn to New York in 
sailboats and rowboats. A few more 
were engaged in operating sailboats 
up the river to Albany. These people 
fought the steamboat bitterly, for 
they feared that a few steamboats 
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would do all the work that they were 
doing and that most of them would 
lose their jobs. But none of them did. 
The steamboat moved people and 
freight across and up and down the 
rivers so much more quickly and 
cheaply than the sailboats and the 
rowboats could do that more people 
found use for the boats, and before 
long there were far more steamboats 
in use around New York than all the 
sailboats and rowboats combined. 
The men who had been employed on 
these all had jobs on the steamboats 
and many more besides. And they all 
earned higher wages. Where there 
were hundreds of men employed in 
water transportation around New 
York in the days of the sailboat, there 
are thousands employed today. 
These two examples illustrate a 
fundamental economic law: The more 
cheaply a commodity can be produced, 
the greater will be the demand for it, 
and the greater will be the profits to 
be divided among the producers. The 
automobile is one of the outstanding 
examples of this law. When auto- 
mobiles were new, a car cost any- 
where from $3,000 to $6,000, and 
but few people could own one. As 
better methods’ of manufacturing 
came into use, the cost of producing 
a car became less, the prices were re- 
duced, and more people bought them. 
This cycle repeated itself again and 
again, until today there is not a work- 
man who cannot own a car if he so 
desires. And not a man has lost his 
job by the improvement in methods. 
In fact, it is due to the steps that have 
been taken to enable one man to do 
the work formerly done by two, by 
five, by ten, that literally hundreds of 
thousands of men have found jobs at 
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high wages, who otherwise would be 
working on the farms or digging 
ditches in the streets. 

The story of the automobile brings 
us logically to the subject we are con- 
sidering. What has made possible the 
astounding growth of the automobile 
industry, with its thousands on thou- 
sands of workers? Two things— 
power and standardization. Me- 
chanical power, liberally applied 
through a machine, enables a man to 
produce a greater quantity of prod- 
uct of higher quality than he can pro- 
duce by his own unaided efforts. The 
prosperity of a people is directly pro- 
portional to the power it uses. The 
American workman has at his dis- 
posal more than twice the horsepower 
that the workman of any other na- 
tion has. That is one reason why he 
is the most prosperous workman on 
earth. The other reason is that 
American industry has standardized 
its product and the equipment for 
making that product to a higher de- 
gree than has the industry of any 
other nation. Standardization of 
product and of equipment enables a 
man to do more work and better 
work in a given time than he can do 
in the same time with unstandardized 
products or tools. That means that 
the work is produced at less expense, 
and that we are fulfilling the economic 
law quoted above and are increasing 
the profits to be divided among the 
producers. 

What is standardization? For our 
purpose we may define it as the use 
of the same methods for the same 
purpose every time that that purpose 
is to be accomplished. What is the 
great object of standardization? To 
save time—and time is money, for 
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the workers especially. When the 
worker’s time is wasted by compelling 
him to work on unstandardized prod- 
uct with unstandardized tools, we are 
not only diminishing his earning 
power, but we are committing a na- 
tional crime. We are wasting Amer- 
ica’s greatest asset—her man power. 

Let us study this question of stand- 
ardization a little, using as an ex- 
ample something that we are all fa- 
miliar with, and which we have 
already considered—the automobile. 
It is a first-class example of what 
standardization means both to maker 
and user. If the automobile makers 
had not standardized their product, 
every car they built would be different 
in some little respect from every other 
car turned out of the same shop. It 
would be impossible to order a repair 
part for a car simply by giving its 
name and the model of the car. 
There would be no assurance that the 
part so obtained would fit, and it 
might be necessary to send the car to 
the maker in order to have the new 
part fitted. The expense would be 
enormous. 

But with standardized construc- 
tion, the case is entirely different. For 
example, wheel sizes for cars are now 
pretty well standardized. That 
means that the car owner can buy a 
tire made to fit a standard size of 
wheel from any dealer and of any 
make, with the full assurance that it 
will fit his wheel. Suppose that wheel 
sizes had not been standardized. 
Then the car owner would have to 
confine his purchase to the dealer who 
handled or the manufacturer who 
made his particular size of tire. He 
would be at the mercy of the dealer 
as regards price, and he might not be 
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able always to get the particular size 
or kind of tire that he wanted at the 
time that he needed it. 

Furthermore, the very fact that the 
wheel sizes have been standardized 
has operated to reduce the cost of 
making tires, and has thus reduced 
the price of tires to the car owner. 
Standardization is usually preceded 
by simplification; that is, by a reduc- 
tion in the number of sizes and varie- 
ties made of a particular commodity. 
It has been so in the case of auto- 
mobile tires. To make fewer sizes 
and varieties means less equipment 
in the factory, but it also means 
that this equipment will be work- 
ing all the time, instead of part of 
it working at one time and part at 
another, depending on the demand 
for the several sizes of tires. Some- 
one has to pay for the machinery 
that is standing idle, and it is the cus- 
tomer that always pays. Conse- 
quently, if there is no machinery idle 
the customer has that much less to 
pay for, and the price of tires will 
come down. That will mean eventu- 
ally more tires to be sold, and conse- 
quently more men to be employed. 

Now that we have gotten into the 
factory in our study of this question, 
let us go a little further with it, this 
time from the standpoint of the work- 
man. Standardized product calls for 
standard equipment for making it. 
Standard equipment will do the same 
job in the same way every time that 
the job is done. For the workman, 
this means less effort to do a given 
job, and more work turned out in a 
given time. In the long run this 
means greater earnings, because no 
one can beat the economic laws. 
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To illustrate—suppose that the job 
of a man was to put the nuts on all 
the bolts in the chassis of a car. Sup- 
pose that the designer of the car had 
had a wild idea that every bolt should 
be of a different size. Then our man 
would either have to have as many 
wrenches as there were bolts, one for 
each size, or he would have to use a 
monkey wrench and adjust its jaws to 
fit each nut as he came to it. In the 
first case he would lose time by laying 
down and picking up wrenches, and in 
the second by adjusting the jaws of 
the monkey wrench. In addition, 
more time would be lost in selecting 
the particular size of nut needed for 
each bolt. How many chassis would 
a man put together in a day under 
such circumstances? 

Now consider the other extreme. 
Suppose that there was but a single 
size of bolt used throughout the 
chassis. The man would use a single 
wrench of the most convenient type. 
He would never lay it down, and so 
would lose no time in picking it up. 
He would take nuts at random 
from a box, and they would all fit, 
instead of fitting each nut to a par- 
ticular bolt. He could save time in 
a dozen different ways. How long 
would it take him to put the chassis 
together? How much more would 
he be worth on his job? Any em- 
ployer will pay more to the man who 
can put up five cars in a day than he 
will pay to the man who puts up only 
one. 

The case of the two cars that we 
have just considered is extreme, but 
it serves to show how standardization 
works. We first standardized the 
product, the bolt. Then we standard- 
ized the shop equipment for handling 
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the product, the wrench. As a result, 
more cars are built, the employer has 
more profits and the workman higher 
earnings. Out of his profits the em- 
ployer buys more equipment and hires 
more men. Everybody has benefited. 

We can go a little further and trace 
the bolt back into the shop where it 
was made. When every bolt was dif- 
ferent, each bolt had to be made sepa- 
rately, and possibly threaded by hand. 
The number that could be made by 
one man in a day was limited, and 
each bolt cost considerable money, be- 
cause of the high labor cost. When 
all the bolts are to be made alike, a 
machine equipped with standard tools 
can be provided that will turn out far 
more bolts in a day than could be 
made in a week under the former 
method. The machine could be run 
by a man who could be taught to do 
that one job, and whose wages would 
be lower than those of the skilled ma- 
chinist that made the bolts one at a 
time. These wages would be higher, 
however, than the man would be able 
to earn as an unskilled worker, which 
was his state before he learned to run 
the bolt machine. And what about 
the skilled mechanic that formerly 
made the bolts? What has become 
of his job? He spends part of his 
time in setting up the bolt machine 
for the less skilled man to run and 
part of his time on the making of the 
additional chassis that now can be 
put together on account of the stand- 
ardization of the bolts. As a super- 
visor he will probably receive more 
wages than he received as a bolt 
maker, for this has been the history 
of every movement that has looked 
toward an increase in production by 
standardization. A greater demand 
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for the product results from the lower 
cost of making it, the substitution of 
machine for hand work, the employ- 
ment of more lower grade men at 
higher wages to run the machines, and 
the promotion of the skilled men to 
supervise the work of the less skilled 
men, also at an increase in their 
earnings. 

We could multiply examples in- 
definitely to show how the standard- 
ization of this part and that part, of 
this product and that product, had, 
been followed by the standardization 
of equipment for making them. We 
could show innumerable examples 
where such standardization of equip- 
ment had operated to reduce cost, in- 
crease demand and to raise the wages 


of the individual, and to give employ- 
ment to thousands of men at higher 
wages than they could otherwise earn, 
but it is not necessary to do so. Any 
man that cares to do so can see for 
himself where the standardization of 
some item of his work can save him 
time and increase his ability to earn 
more. It is bound to do so, for there 
is only a fixed number of hours during 
which a man can work, and the more 
he can produce during those hours the 
greater will be his value to himself, 
to his employer and to his country. 
Aside from the adoption of power to 
the purposes of industry, the stand- 
ardization of products, equipment 
and methods is the most powerful 
tool that has ever been given to the 
workmen of America. 


FIDELITAS 


We are old friends now, Loneliness and I; 

We know each other’s moods. Our hands can meet 
In understanding, silent and complete. 

Together we have watched long days go by, 

And seen the moon send heartache through the sky; 
Together we have walked paths bittersweet 

With longing, and I know that I shall greet 

This constant friend until the day I die. 

Once I had thought to lose him, when you came 

And loved away the longing from my heart; 

But I have need of friend and lover, too, - 
For Loneliness has learned to speak your name 
And, on those days when we are far apart, 
_ I talk with him, as friend to friend, of you. 


KATHERINE C. Terry. 
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N PAGE 201 of “Waste in 
C7 Industry,” published in 1921, 

and popularly known as the 
“Hoover Report,” John H. Wil- 
liams, who directed the study in the 
printing industry, offered the follow- 
ing recommendations to Labor: 


“1. That labor individually and 
collectively advocate and cooperate 
with the employing printer in the 
establishment of production quotas. 

“9. That through the Industrial 
Relations Department of the United 
Typothete and through the Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council: 

‘“*(a) Cooperate in the elimination 
of restrictions affecting output; 

“(b) Urge the use of employees 
within one establishment for more 
than one class of work.”’ 


It seems important, before pro- 
ceeding, to emphasize the fact that 
both in the matter of obtaining reli- 
able data relative to a given industry 
and in the working out of recommen- 
dations based upon acquired informa- 
tion, the group medium is indis- 
pensable. 

For cooperative purposes, unasso- 
ciated employers and uwunassociated 
employees are equally unavailable. 

The solution of the problems 
stated by Mr. Williams, therefore, 


veloping the kind of cooperation be- 
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; UNION MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
Joun A. PHILLIPS 
Vice-President, Philadelphia Typographical Union 


tween employer and employee groups 
than can exercise sufficient influence 
throughout the industry to bring into 
line and control the activities of the 
individual employer and employee 
member in his relationship to such 
recommendations as may mutually 
be acceptable to their respective 
groups. 

In recommendation No. 2, Mr. 
Williams suggests that this kind of 
cooperation in the printing industry 
be had through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the United 
Typothete and through the Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council. 

The data presented by Mr. Wil- 
liams, presumably, was gathered in 
1920. The International Joint Con- 
ference Council was formed early in 
19°9. Prior to the formation of the 
Council there had been no definite 
plan of national cooperation in the 
commercial printing trade. Each lo- 
cality settled its own labor problems, 
and if a conflict ensued the strength 
of the United Typothetz was thrown 
to the side of the employer so en- 
gaged. 

Representation on the Interna- 
tional Joint Conference Council was 
on the basis: 

For the employers: United ‘Ty- 


depends upon the possibility of de- pothete of America, Closed Shop 


Branch, two members (one repre- 
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senting the employing bookbinders). 
Printers’ League of America, one 
member. International Association 
of Employing Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers, one member. Total, four. 
For the employees: International 
Typographical Union, one member. 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, one member. 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, one member. International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union, one member. Total, four. 

The secretary of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the United 
Typothetz acted as secretary of the 
Council, and in describing its pur- 
pose he said: 


“One of the chief accomplishments 
of the Council is intangible in its na- 
ture. The representatives of the em- 
ployers and of the Unions, by getting 
together in an informal way aroun 
the table and discussing frankly, with- 
out heat or passion, the many per- 
plexing problems in which both 
groups are vitally interested, have 
developed an industrial goodwill and 
respect for each other’s opinions 
which are of material assistance in 
laying the foundation for better in- 
dustrial relations throughout the 
entire industry. Their method is a 
joint investigation of the facts. On 
the basis of the facts thus ascertained 
a constructive program is worked 
out.” 


Principles subscribed to by the 
Council included bases for regulat- 
ing wages, three-year agreements 
with wages clause providing for an- 
nual readjustments, intelligent regu- 
lation of apprenticeship, mandatory 
use by employers of approved stand- 
ard cost-accounting system, and the 
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substitution of conciliation and arbi- 
tration for strikes and lockouts. 

One year after its formation the 
Council claimed to represent firms 
that produced between 70 and 75 
per cent of the book, periodical and 
job printing of the United States 
and approximately 150,000 union 
ized employees. 

It would seem that here had been 
erected machinery ideally adapted to 
the situation. Had not the solution 
of the bigger and more vital prob- 
lems of wages, working hours, ap- 
prenticeship, cost accounting, and 
strikes and lockouts been reduced to 
scientific formule? Would not the 
solution of these major problems in 
a constructive way lead to the sub- 
mission and solution of such wider 
and less immediate problems as the 
elimination of industrial waste as ob- 
viously advantageous to all parties 
concerned ? 

It should be interesting now, after 
a lapse of eight years, to review the 
operations of the Council and the 
effects of its recommendation in con- 
nection with the first major problem 
which it was called upon to solve. 

Post-war conditions in industry 
indicated that in some lines the de- 
mands of the war period had been 
peculiarly abnormal and had resulted 
in over-equipment in mechanical fa- 
cilities and in personnel. That this 
was true of the commercial printing 
industry was plainly evident to the 
constituent bodies of the Council, for 
an examination of the data at hand 
forecasted the likelihood of a mad 
scramble for such business as 
might become available, a demoraliz- 
ing condition of unemployment, and 
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a resultant serious breakdown of 
established trade standards. 

To meet this condition, the em- 
ployee group proposed a reduction 
in the work week from forty-eight to 
forty-four hours, and on April 21, 
1919, the Council adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution unanimously: 


“Resolved, That both parties are 
to submit to their respective bodies, 
that beginning May 1, 1921, the 
forty-four hour week will prevail na- 
tionally in the printing industry, and 
that each side recommend the adop- 
tion of this resolution to their con- 
stituent bodies and report to the next 
meeting of the International Joint 
Conference Council.” 


For the employers this resolution 
was concurred in unanimously by the 
Closed Shop Division of the United 
Typothetz, the Printers’ League and 
the International Association of Em- 
ploying Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers. By vote of their respective 
memberships the resolution was 
adopted by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders and the Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union. 

The International Joint Confer- 
ence Council, on September 20, 1920, 
unanimously reafirmed the position 
to which it was obligated by the ac- 
tion of its constituent bodies, and the 
Council, at a meeting held in Atlanta, 
Ga., on December 13 and 14, 1920, 
adopted the following: 


“Resolved, That the Joint Confer- 
ence Council consider all members of 
its constituent, bodies are morally 
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bound to adopt and put into effect 
the forty-four hour week on May 1, 


1921.” 


Thus far we have a perfect ex- 
ample of the possibilities of group 
industrial cooperation. On the basis 
of factual knowledge the Council 
unanimously adopted a recommenda- 
tion of tremendous significance to the 
printing industry of the nation, and 
this recommendation was, in turn, 
unanimously approved by employers 
and employees groups composed of 
a very great preponderance of the 
personnel of the industry. The effect 
was electrical—economically and so- 
cially, the printer had arrived. 

It will be noted that the resolution 
was proposed in 1919, the forty-four 
hour week to become effective May 1, 
1921, a period of two years being 
allowed for any necessary readjust- 
ments in business affairs. 

For more than a year following 
the action of the Council the intro- 
duction of the forty-four hour week 
on May 1, 1921, was universally ac- 
cepted as an established fact in the 
trade. 

A movement then developed which 
clearly showed that the accumulation 
of data, and the working out of 
recommendations on the basis of 
that data, is a relatively easy matter 
when compared with the function of 
rendering such recommendations 
fully effective. 

This movement came from the 
side of the employers, and its nature 
is reflected in the following statement 
issued by the secretary of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, un- 
der date of September 1, 1920. 
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“Tt has become-apparent that in- 
fluences outside the printing industry 
that are especially interested in ‘open- 
shop’ propaganda have become inter- 
ested in the efforts of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union to es- 
tablish the forty-four hour week for 
members of that organization, and 
are not only endeavoring to induce 
so-called open-shop employers to 
combat the shorter work week, but 
are also trying to have the members 
of the Closed Shop Division of the 
United Typothete of America sur- 
render their membership in that 
branch, with the idea that a resigna- 
tion from the Closed Shop Branch 
would relieve them fromthe provision 
of an agreement made by that branch 
and the Printers’ League of America 
for the establishment of the forty- 
four hour week on May 1, 1921.” 


Briefly stated, the position of the 
unions was that an agreement once 
entered into must be adhered to, for 
to do otherwise would be to agree 
to the destruction of the only means 
through which industrial stability 
might be maintained. 

In August, 1920, the convention 
of the International Typographical 
Union instructed its local unions to 
inaugurate the shorter work week in 
every book and job printing estab- 
lishment within its jurisdiction. 
Similar action was taken by the other 
unions in the Council. 

Opposition developed to the point 
where nearly every printing-trade 
center became involved, to some ex- 
tent, in a nation-wide conflict. Em- 
ployers, who, in many instances un- 
der duress, had withdrawn from the 
Closed Shop Branch of the United 
Typothetz, became extremely elu- 
sive. The militants in the opposing 
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employers’ ranks operated through 
a hybrid association, new in the field, 
and known as the “Employing Print- 
ers of America.” The viewpoint of 
this group is had from a typical ex- 
cerpt from its bulletin of August 6, 
1921: 


“Experience keeps a dear school, 
but there are some who. will learn in 
no other quoth Benjamin Franklin, 
and nothing more need be said of the 
unfortunate workmen whose mis- 
guided loyalty to an unworthy cause 
led them to renounce their employ- 
ment. Most of the union members 
could well foresee the failure of the 
strike, with its cruel penalties of per- 
sonal hardship and loss, and, though 
sadly mis ided, their fidelity even 
to an obvious folly was not without 
a tinge of gallantry.” 


The Printers’ League of America, 
employers, whose activities are con- 
fined largely to the New York City 
district, adhered to its agreement. 

Tangible economic wastagearising 
directly out of this conflict can only 
be hinted at in the statement that 
more than twenty millions of dollars 
were collected from members and ex- 
pended by the unions as strike henefits 
and special assistance. No record of 
the cost in money to the employers 
can be had. On all counts the total 
wastage assuredly was colossal. - Un- 
fortunately, it is still piling up on all 
sides. 

Incalculable, too, and more seri- 
ous, are the intangible results, for 
the shattering of the faith of many 
thousands of intelligent, skilled work- 
ers and the breaking down of morale 
on a nation-wide scale, with their so- 
cial implications, must be included in 
the bill to society. 
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Checking up on the experience 
which this illustration affords, we find 
that the judgment of the Joint Con- 
ference Council in recommending the 
forty-four hour week was a wise and 
constructive move in the interest of 
the whole printing industry. This 
is borne out by the fact that in cities 
where the shorter work-week agree- 
ment was accepted the transition was 
made with complete satisfaction to 
employer and employee. ‘Business 
as usual” is their slogan. 

Localities in which strikes took 
place continue to suffer from every 
point of view. A survey today would 
show very great over-equipment, 
“spotty” business conditions, inter- 
mittent employment, forty-four hour 
employers claiming inability to com- 
pete, forty-eight hour employers com- 
plaining that in order to hold com- 
petent mechanics they are required to 
pay wages in excess of the union scale 
and guarantee forty-eight hours of 
work (much of which time must be 
prorated as unproductive on their 
overhead), some shops operating on 
a maximum of forty hours, and some 
employers privately expressing their 
regret at not having had the vision 
to see the advantages which would 
accrue to them through the shorter 
work week. 
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Now it is easy enough to say that 
the observance of good faith by the 
employers would have accomplished 
all of the great strides anticipated in 
the illustration noted. Yet an analy- 
sis will show that many employers 
defected through a fear of possible 
harmful consequences to their indi- 
vidual interests, a fear due to igno- 
rance of the economic conditions sur- 
rounding them. 

In these circumstances, had it been 
possible to apply the influence of a 
closer cooperation between labor and 
our industrial engineers, it is entirely 
reasonable to assume that the eco- 
nomic wastage could have been re- 
duced to a minimum, because many 
employers so actuated would will- 
ingly have agreed, had the value of 
the proposed change been demon- 
strated to them by informed and dis- 
interested persons in whom they 
could repose complete confidence. 

The industrial engineer, admit- 
tedly, has done a fine job with all of 
the industrial elements, with the pos- 
sible exception of the human side of 
the employee factor. This, to the 
man in the street, he seems to have 
passed up, either as more or less un- 
important, or as a psychological puz- 
zle not susceptible of reduction to 
practical terms. A closer coopera- 
tion between the industrial engineer 
and labor plainly is desirable. 
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FROM THE EMPLOYER’S POINT OF VIEW 
FRANK SUTCLIFFE 


President, John Wood Manufacturing Company 


WILL call on my memory of the 

past as one of the speakers did 

yesterday. As I think over the 
changes, I believe that this meeting 
shows how much progress we have 
made. I do not agree with the chair- 
man when he complains of the size of 
this audience. This is the beginning 
of a new movement, and when that 
is considered you have here one of 
the best audiences I have ever seen. 
Large movements grow out of small 
beginnings. 

At the age of ten I worked in a 
mill in England. As a young man I 
spoke on street corners with Phillip 
Snowden and often we could get only 
five men to listen to us. I have seen 
him since Chancellor of the Exchequ- 
er of Great Britain. I have seen 
Ramsay MacDonald talking to an 
audience of seven. From these be- 
ginnings the Labor Party in Eng- 
land has grown. It has been built up 
on the sobriety and intelligence of its 
members. While the Conservatives 
were drinking beer, the organizers of 
the Labor Party were leading the life 
of students and working hard to study 
their problems. From intelligent de- 
velopment wise policies grow. 

This movement for the elimina- 
tion of waste will go on whether you 
like it or not. If we do not cooperate 
we shall be left behind. Some one 
has referred to American supremacy 
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as though it were an evidence of our 
own ability. Are we sure that we are 
so much more intelligent in our lead- 
ership of industry than the industrial- 
ists in foreign countries? Great Brit- 
ain is paying to the United States 
half a million a day for sixty-three 
years. And yet in a recent year 
Great Britain invested more money 
abroad than in any previous year since 
the war. If we had the economic 
problems of Great Britain, I wonder 
how we would solve them. We are 
well off in the United States because 
of what the Lord has given us, and 
we should be thankful for it. 

I heard a question yesterday in the 
back of the room: “If we eliminate 
the waste in industry, who is going to 
get the waste?”’ It is very hard for 
the man who is being eliminated to 
believe that he is benefited. We must 
give more consideration to these hu- 
man problems. We should seek to 
prevent unemployment. If Wash- 
ington would plan the nation’s work 
so that it could be done in times of 
unemployment, there would be some 
incentive for the workingman to co- 
operate in increasing efficiency. 

I do not believe that any employer 
has anything to lose from cooperation 
with Labor or with engineers in any 
constructive effort. One of the prob- 
lems in which we should all cooperate 
is the effort to make employment reg- 
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ular. I can remember working at a 
bench in Philadelphia. I was not the 
best workman in the place. Plenty 
of men are in that position. I can 
remember being laid off and going 
home to my family to tell them that 
I had no work. Being out of work is 
one of the greatest wastes I know of 
in industry. 

We have gotten to the point, 
through workmen’s compensation, 
where we know that it pays to have 
few accidents. We also know in in- 
dustry that it pays to have good ma- 
chinery and to keep it in order. We 
must learn that it pays to have regu- 
lar employment. You can not have 
mass production unless you give the 
workers enough for mass consump- 
tion. 

To the workingman I say, Go in 
for elimination of waste. Say to em- 
ployers that unless the benefits of elim- 
inating waste go back to the people 
it will be a failure. You must do 
your part to make certain that the 
workingmen get the benefit so that 
they in turn can buy the products of 
industry. If you are to protect wage- 
earners you must face the question 
of how to organize the unskilled 
workers. 

I remember once after the war 
employing negroes in a department 
where there were acid fumes so that 
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nobody else would work there. Later 
we found a way to remedy the fumes. 
Then the union men came and said, 
You have an agreement to employ our 
men. These negroes must be dis- 
charged. Is it not a great waste to 
tell colored men they can not enter 
any trade, and then build jails for 
them because they have nothing 
to do? 

These colored men sometimes stick 
to the union better than white men. 
When we established the eight-hour 
day in our plants and were paying 
the best wages in the country a good 
many of our workmen said, We do 
not need the union any longer. What 
is the use of paying dues? And I say 
to you that at that time it was only 
the colored fellows who kept on pay- 
ing dues. 

The union is needed and has a great 
opportunity now. I still carry my 
union card from the old country and 
I am proud of it. I am proud, also, 
to be here at this beginning of an im- 
portant movement and to talk about 
cooperation between the unions and 
management in eliminating waste. 
We can not safeguard the interests of 
the workers and consumers unless the 
unions see their opportunity and the 
employer cooperates with the unions 
and the engineers. 








LABOR’S INTEREST IN INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
ELIMINATION 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


IME and experience have de- 

veloped a new conception of 

the vital problems which affect 
industry. Our viewpoint and under- 
standing of the effect of industrial 
processes upon the welfare of all 
associated with industry have under- 
gone a most revolutionary change. 
We now find that the line of separa- 
tion can not be drawn between any 
group or groups either interested in 
or connected with the producing 
forces of industry. There is no 
point which can be definitely fixed 
where the interest of one group be- 
gins or ends. The interests of all 
are so inextricably woven together 
as to preclude a diversion of effort 
or objective. One group can not per- 
manently prosper at the expense of 
the other, nor is any one group im- 
mune from the evil consequences of 
uneconomic industrial operation. In- 
dustry is made profitable and the re- 
wards of industrial efforts are in- 
creased in proportion to the coopera- 
tion established between employers, 
employees and management. 

The exploitation of the workers 
on the part of employers and man- 
agement can not be defended by those 
who believe in justice and fair deal- 
ing. Driving processes are regarded 
as unscientific and inhuman. The 
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successful employer inspires and 
leads men and women to give their 
best service and to do so freely and 
voluntarily. 

The workers understand, as never 
before, that high wages depend upon 
the degree of efficiency developed 
among individual workers and the 
collective productivity of all who are 
employed. The basis of successful 
management as well as the basis of 
our modern wage structure has been 
changed. 

Modern industry requires man- 
agement to formulate plans, adopt 
methods and utilize every reasonable 
and honorable means at its command 
to promote economic production. 
Wages very largely depend upon 
successful management and the sus- 
tained service of the workers, made 
possible through the creation of op- 
portunity for personal initiative and 
group activity. 

There may have been a time when 
working people did not regard indus- 
trial waste as pertinent or important. 
They felt that it was no concern of 
theirs, but that it was a problem be- 
longing to management. Working 
people were chiefly concerned with 
wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment. When conferences were 
held between the representatives of 
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the workers and management dis- 
cussion was limited by management 
to those questions. If the workers 
suggested changes or improvements 
in industrial methods or processes 
as an argument in favor of higher 
wages such suggestions were resented 
as an intrusion upon the prerogatives 
of management. Industrial waste, 
duplication of effort, increased efh- 
ciency and productivity were ques- 
tions which were considered outside 
the limit of conference discussion 
between employers and employees. 

Because of this mental attitude on 
the part of employers and employees 
no joint effort was made to seek a 
remedy for this condition of affairs. 
Where the wage schedules and con- 
ditions of employment were formu- 
lated and posted by employers with- 
out consultation with their employees 
there was no opportunity for a joint 
discussion of the questions of man- 
agement and labor. Under such 
conditions management assumed full 
responsibility for industrial success 
or failure. It autocratically fixed 
wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment and all other questions con- 
nected with the operation of indus- 
try were regarded as belonging to 
managerial control and determina- 
tion. This state of affairs still pre- 
vails in some industries. 

The working people were keenly 
alive to the injustice which they suf- 
fered under this form of industrial 
management. They arrived at the 
definite conclusion that their position 
in industry entitled them to recogni- 
tion. They understood clearly that 
the losses of industry through mis- 
management and waste fell heavily 
upon thern. They were conscious of 
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the fact that they could make a 
larger contribution to industrial ex- 
pansion and development than they 
were giving through skill, labor and 
service and it was out of this state of 
mind that the demand for the broad- 
ening of collective bargaining grew. 

There was no other way through 
which individual and collective ex- 
pression could be given to the feel- 
ings, Opinions, ideas and desires of 
the workers. They insisted upon the 
right of their representatives to meet 
with the employers and management 
upon this common plane of under- 
standing. and equality. They be- 
lieved this to be one of the inherent 
rights of mankind. It is the recogni- 
tion of the American principle which 
served to develop a free discussion of 
public grievances and public ques- 
tions. 

Back of all the collective skill, 
strength and power of all the work- 
ing people of our Nation are the soul 
and mind which give inspiration and 
impetus to all their physical powers. 
These unseen forces must be given 
an opportunity to function in concert 
with the strength and brawn of labor. 
From this coordination of all the 
workers’ powers of production there 
follows the establishment of a stand- 
ard of excellency in service which 
ultimately reaches a maximum of 
efficiency. 

If all the older as well as the 
newer problems arising out of indus- 
trial activities are to be grappled 
with and dealt with by employers and 
employees, who in the last analysis 
are jointly affected, the machinery of 
collective bargaining must be more 
generally and universally utilized 
and strengthened. Management can 
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do a great deal to prevent waste and 
further the elimination of waste. 
On the other hand, Labor can assist 
management not only in dealing with 
the problem of waste, but also in deal- 
ing with other industrial problems if 
given an opportunity to do so. Labor 
is willing and ready to do its share in 
the performance of this important 
‘work. The trade union is an agency 
through which this character of serv- 
ice can be rendered. 

Waste in industry may be divided 
into three classifications: Material 
waste, human waste and spiritual 
waste. Labor has given most care- 
ful thought to each of these qualifica- 
tions, putting emphasis upon the hu- 
man and spiritual rather than upon 
the material classification. 

Material waste in industry, how- 
ever, greatly affects the economic life 
of the workers. As waste detracts 
from the earnings of industry so it de- 
tracts from the wages of employees. 
The value of the service of employees 
may be completely destroyed through 
the operation of wasteful processes 
and the experience of an industry 
may be changed from a losing ven- 
ture, because of waste, to an earning 
enterprise, because of the elimina- 
tion of waste. ’ 

The difference between industrial 
success and industrial failure is many 
times found in the wasteful processes 
which often attend industrial opera- 
tions. The unwarranted destruction 
of raw materials, natural resources 
and finished products, the uneconomic 
use of means of production, negli- 
gence in the care of machinery and 
mechanical devices, indifference to 
the saving and protection of property 
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and the failure to utilize all facilities 
available which make for economic 
production fall within the category 
of material waste. Furthermore, 
Labor realizes that indefensible 
waste takes place when Labor’s in- 
dustrial efforts go for naught or are 
unnecessarily duplicated through the 
failure of management to system- 
atize and intelligently direct the 
working forces of industry. Practi- 
cally all of this character of indus- 
trial waste can either be prevented or 
materially reduced. It is not a prob- 
lem impossible of solution. A joint 
study supplemented by joint efforts 
can overcome this destructive evil. 

The desire of Labor to interest it- 
self in the problem of waste is based 
upon its wish to secure higher wages 
and to enjoy improved conditions of 
employment. So long as industry is 
only partially efficient Labor believes 
that the wages paid can be substan- 
tially increased through an increase 
in industrial efficiency and the elimi- 
nation of waste. By the same proc- 
ess the cost of manufactured articles 
to the public can be materially 
reduced. 

The most tragic feature of our in- 
dustrial development is connected 
with the loss of human life and the 
mental and physical suffering caused 
by industrial accidents and unemploy- 
ment. It is particularly deplorable 
because it strikes the breadwinner 
and, in addition to increasing the ex- 
penses, stops the income upon which 
the family depends for sustenance 
and life. Much of the loss of life 
caused by industrial accidents is mor- 
ally indefensible and well-nigh crim- 
inal. 
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For instance, science has demon- 
strated the fact that mine-dust ex- 
plosions which result in the loss of 
hundreds of lives could be avoided 
through the simple process of rock 
dusting. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we are in full possession of this 
scientific knowledge, it is not used ex- 
cept to a limited extent, consequently 
an appalling loss of life occurs in the 
mining industry through gas and coal- 
dust explosions. The death rate 
from accidents is considerably higher 
in the mining industry of our coun- 
try than it is in the mining industry 
of any other nation in the world. 

While industrial accidents cannot 
be absolutely eliminated, the fact is 
that both fatal and non-fatal acci- 
dents can be greatly reduced. In 
this respect alone there is great op- 
portunity to prevent human waste. 
The injury to society cannot be meas- 
ured by the loss of earnings sustained 
by a breadwinner through an indus- 
trial accident. There is no standard 
by which we can measure the bodily 
suffering, deprivation and mental an- 
guish experienced by the workers, 
their wives and children who are 
victims of these industrial tragedies. 
Human life is so potential, so sacred 
and so valuable that all scientific 
knowledge should be used and all 
practical means and methods em- 
ployed for its conservation and pro- 
tection. 

Labor has rendered great service 
through the development and support 
of legislation for the protection « 
the lives and limbs of workers in in- 
dustry. It will serve in every way 
possible in the furtherance of prac- 
tical plans for the conservation and 
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protection of the lives and bodies of 
all who are employed in industry. 

One of the most difficult problems 
associated with industry is the prob- 
lem of unemployment. It is of such 
grave consequence as to demand the 
best of our thought and judgment 
in trying to find a solution. We 
cannot evade it or ignore it. We 
must face it frankly and coura- 
geously. When acute it is a menace to 
society, and if permitted to continue 
over a widespread area it serves to 
threaten the security of government. 
Reasonably steady, regular and con- 
tinuous employment creates a happy 
state of mind, removes the specter 
of want, hunger and misery, begets 
a feeling of confidence and permits 
workers to make orderly planning for 
the future. 

Surely a stabilized, continuous pol- 
icy of employment is within the range 
of human possibilities. Unemploy- 
ment is waste of the most vicious 
kind. It constitutes a waste of hu- 
man opportunity, of effort and of hu- 
man creative capacity. It is a la- 
mentable state of affairs when in- 
dustrial plants, fully equipped, mod- 
ern and up to date in every respect, 
are idle and many working people 
are suffering from unemployment. 
The trade and commerce of entire 
communities become stagnant and the 
financial strain imperils the existence 
of banks and all lines of business. 
We could render no greater service 
to the people of this generation than 
to find the solution of the problem 
of unemployment. 

When we consider spiritual waste 
we deal with values which are most 
sacred and precious. We cannot es- 
timate their worth or appraise their 
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importance. Their maintenance is 
essential to the success of industry. 
The highest and best type of service 
is rendered where the workers are 
enabled to labor under favorable con- 
ditions, in a satisfactory environment 
and where the exercise of the right 
to organize for mutual helpfulness 
is freely conceded. This is true of 
both skilled and unskilled labor. 
The success of industry requires 
the maintenance of a high morale 
and that sort of spirit which is in- 
spired by a zeal and enthusiasm for 
service. Management should inspire 
and encourage the development of 
the moral and spiritual powers of the 
workers by paying high wages, cre- 
ating opportunities for leisure and 
recreation, and by consultation with 
the workers, through their chosen 
representatives. Low wages, intol- 
erable conditions of employment, ex- 
cessive hours of labor and autocratic 
management dull the intellect, break 
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down morale, crush the spirit and 
chill the interest of working people. 

Treatment accorded workers by a 
management which classifies them as 
mere machines and which bestows 
upon them certain benefits, in a pa- 
ternalistic way, tends to bring about 
a decline in spiritual and moral val- 
ues. Management should recog- 
nize the right of the workers to de- 
velop their spiritual, intellectual and 
moral powers. They should be ac- 
corded the fullest and freest oppor- 
tunity to do so. If the workers can 
help themselves and build up their 
intellectual, spiritual and economic 
powers through association in their 
trade unions, they must be given the 
opportunity to do so. 

Our Nation cannot maintain its 
industrial supremacy among all the 
nations of the world unless it fosters 
and nourishes those spiritual and 
moral values which contribute so 
much to the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can workers. 


“The happiest people I have ever known were those who fought 
through some great sorrow in life and achieved philosophy as 
the price of their sufferings and the reward of their victory. 
Theirs was the calm after the storm. Little worries ceased to 
trouble them and they were freed from fears and apprehensions, 


because they knew they had the courage to endure. 


They ac- 


cepted whatever came to them with thankfulness for the good, 
without whines for the bad. They put all thoughts of envy from 
them, and so they possessed their souls in serenity.” 








REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL GILD 
I. The Gild Merchant 
ERWIN F. MEYER 


N the records of the Medieval 
Gilds of England, Labor can find 
much of interest and value. These 

early associations may or may not be 
viewed as the predecessors of the 
modern union. On this an opinion 
can be given after an examination of 
the gild systems. Regardless of the 
conclusion reached, the gild records 
are pages in the history of industry 
and labor. Some of the problems 
which Labor faces today are told, in 
their quaint way, in these pages of 
the past. Inter-craft controversies, 
public relations, wage questions, even 
the open and closed shop dispute are 
all to be found in these living pages. 
Although one admits that the actions 
of the gilds are of more value as in- 
dicative of a method than as a solu- 
tion to present problems, yet he con- 
cludes that there is something in the 
philosophical background of these or- 
ganizations which Labor would do 
well to know at least, and possibly to 
adopt. 

Not that the gild has been neg- 
lected. There is a school of modern 
thinkers which has coined the phrase 
“Gild Socialism” to designate its eco- 
nomic beliefs. If one is to believe the 
writings of some, the way out of most 
of our present economic and social, to 
say nothing of political difficulties is 
through the door marked Gild Social- 


ism. Many of these writers call upon 
Labor to look back into its own 
golden age of the English Craft Gild 
and find there not only the means of 
control of industry, but the cure-all 
for today. 

Gild and Socialism are as glibly 
combined as Radical Conservative, 
Social Democrat, or Christian Social- 
ist. This is not to deny that such 
mixtures do exist, but rather to call 
attention to some of the essentials of 
the compound, and thereby guard 
against any attempt to read modern 
socialism into medieval gilds. Mr. 
Carpenter in his book, Gild Social- 
ism,’ writes that the gild idea centers 
around the hope of “the abolition of 
the wage system and the establish- 
ment by the workers, of self-govern- 
ment in industry.” This may be the 
center of his brand of Gild Socialism 
for 1922, but was it the center of the 
Medieval Gild System? 

An attempt will be made to present 
the English Medieval Gild so that 
one can answer this question, further- 
more, to present sidelights on the 
methods of the Middle Ages in treat- 
ing such subjects as wages, hours and 
conditions of labor, inter-craft and 
governmental relations, organiza- 
tions, etc., subjects in which Labor 


*N. Carpenter, Gild Socialism, New York, 


1922, p. 2. 
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has a vital interest, and from which 
it may find something of profit. 

No institution is the product of a 
night, or the creature of a single 
brain. The English Gild was no fiat 
creation. Rather like the famous 
Topsy of Uncle Tom, the idea “‘just 
grew.” Its origins are to be found in 
medieval society rather than in any 
one locality or single mind. The early 
religious associations were gilds. In 
fact, this idea of association is one of 
the outstanding contributions of the 
Middle Ages. Particularly in Eng- 
land was this “sense of corporate” 
life highly developed.’ 

Whatever the origins of the gild 


idea, the first Gild Merchant of which . 


there is definite knowledge was one 
granted by charter to the burgesses 
or citizens of the town or borough of 
Burford.?, This town was what one 
might call a “private” town; that is, 
it was located on the estate or manor 
of one Robert Fitz Harmon. The 
exact date of the grant is not known. 
It was somewhere between 1093 and 
1109. The fact that there is docu- 
mentary proof of such a grant at the 
opening of the twelfth century per- 
mits the assumption that the Gild 
Merchants had existed for some time, 
although just how long is not known. 
Whether the idea came over with the 
Conqueror in 1066, was present be- 
fore then, or was simply an accentu- 
ated development of the earlier re- 
ligious association, are questions not 
within the scope of this inquiry. Suf- 
fice it that by the twelfth century the 


*G. M. Trevelyn, History of England, Lon- 
don, 1926, p. xviii. For the sake of brevity, the 
religious gilds are not treated, though they are 
important elements in the gild system. 


*C. Gross, Gild Merchant, Oxford, 1890, p. 5. 
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Gild Merchant was one of the most 
valued privileges which the citizens 
of a borough possessed. 

The value of the Gild Merchant 
privilege is seen when the gild is ex- 
amined. The records of the town of 
Ipswich give the account of the for- 
mation and organization of the Gild 
Merchant of that town. The bur- 
gesses decided that their town should 
have a Gild Merchant and that “there 
shall be elected by common council 
of their town one approved lawful 
and fit man to be alderman of the 
Gild Merchant in the same borough 
(town) ; that four approved and law- 
ful men shall be associated with him; 
and that the alderman shall be sworn 
well and faithfully to maintain the 
said gild and all things appertaining to 
it.”* The day after the resolution 
was adopted, the alderman was 
elected. He then announced that on 
a certain date all the freemen of Ips- 
wich were to meet and organize for- 
mally as a Gild Merchant. The place 
of such an organization in the town- 
life can be seen by the fact that the 
councilmen of Ipswich declared that 
“no inhabitant of Ipswich shall buy or 
sell within bounds of the town, any of 
the said ware, except only the alder- 
man of the gild, for the use and profit 
of the fraternity under penalty of 
forfeiting all the said merchandise 
thus bought and sold.’”* 

Membership in a Gild Merchant 
varied. One English authority has 
held that membership though chiefly 
drawn from the merchant or trading 
class was from the first open to the 
artisan, provided the craftsmen pos- 
sessed full citizenship and accepted 


* Quoted in‘C. Gross Gild Merchant, p. 24. 


* Ibid, p. 26. 
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the obligations of membership.* This 
right of citizenship was not a birth 
right or one easily acquired as it is 
today. Better describe it as a privi- 
lege enjoyed by a minority. To be- 
come a member of this select organi- 
zation of free citizens, one usually 
had to pay an initiation fee, some- 
times called the jura (rights) of the 
house. The amount of the fee was 
fixed on a sliding scale based either 
on some sum which represented what 
the gildsmen thought the privilege 
was worth to the initiate, ur on one 
fixed according to the wealth of the 
new member. Relatives of gildsmen 
were usually admitted at a discount. 
The women of the town were eligi- 
ble, though there is no record of their 
being more than paying and voting 
members. The new member usvu- 
ally gave surety for the faithful exe- 
cution of all his gild obligations. He 
swore to preserve the rules of the fra- 
ternity, to refrain from giving any 
aid to non-gildsmen, and, in general, 
to abide by the laws of the associa- 
tion. Membership was not always 
restricted to residents. 

There was no formal connection 
between the various gild merchants of 
the towns. other than that which 
would naturally result from a cer- 
tain class consciousness. Whatever 
formal recognition there did exist 
was due to reciprocal agreements be- 
tween boroughs. 

The formal organization of the 
gilds varied. Commonly they had a 
general meeting called the morning- 
speech. These meetings were held 
at various intervals; annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly, or even more fre- 








*T. Smith, English Gilds, 
evii. 


London, 1870, p. 
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quently. The morning-speech was 
the general legislative body. of the 
gild. Here they annually elected 
their officers such as the alderman, 
the executive head of the gild; his 
assistants, usually four in number; 
the chaplain, seneschal, ushers, door- 
keepers, etc. 

The ordinances of the gild were 
enforced in the gild court. In the 
case of Southampton this court dealt 
with pleas concerning the coloring of 
goods, refusals to share purchases 
and “other offenses against the privi- 
leges of the gild brethren.”* The re- 
lations of the gild to the borough 
government are of such importance 
that they warrant special treatment, 
which will be given in a subsequent 
article. 

The regular meetings had a defi- 
nite social aspect as well as business. 
For it was at the morning speech that 
there was “drynkyngs with spiced 
cakebrede and sondry wynes, the cup- 
pes merily serving about the hous.”* 
Another record has them feasting on 
“rote byffe, grene gese, weals, spyce 
cake, good beer and ale.” This is 
not what one would call a meager 
bill-of-fare. In fact to “drink the 
gild merchant”’ meant to hold a meet- 
ing among the brethren of Winches- 
ter.”* The Gild at.Guilfor was ex- 
ceptionally fond of bull baiting and 
frequently caused the newly initiated 
members to furnish the victims. 

The principal purpose of the Gild 
Merchant seems to have been the en- 
joyment of commercial monopoly. 
While some investigators lay particu- 


*E. Lipson, Economic History of England, 
London, 1923, p. 248. 

* Quoted in Gross, p. 33. 

* Ibid, p. 33. 
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lar stress on the direction and control 
of the town government by the gild, 
still in the records, the function of 
commercial control seems to be of 
prime importance. This commercial 
monopoly was in the nature of the 
exclusive right of the members of the 
gild to buy and sell within the town 
on market days, and at all other times 
without payment of toll. 

The monopoly was frequently re- 
stricted, but these limitations were 
more apt to be dictated by the sense 
of personal gain of the gildsmen than 
by any desire for general or national 
welfare. For example, we find that 
the mayor of Oxford is ordered to 
allow strangers to sell victuals if they 
have paid toll and restricted their 
trading to wholesale deals only;' or, 
again, if the stranger traded with 
gildsmen, or dealt in non-restricted 
goods. But in general the grant of a 
Gild Merchant meant the enjoyment 
of a commercial monopoly within the 
town. One charter states that “We 
grant a Gild Merchant with a hanse 
(house) and other customs belonging 
to the Gilds, so that no one who is 
not of the Gild may merchandise in 
the said town, except with the con- 
sent of the burgesses.’”* As Profes- 
sor Gross has so well expressed it: 

“The Gild (Merchant) was the 
department of the town administra- 
tion whose duty was to maintain and 
regulate the trade monopoly. This 
was the raison d’étre of the Gild 
Merchant of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; but the privilege 
was often construed to imply broader 
functions—the general regulation of 
trade and industry.’”* 


1 Lipson, p. 241, footnote. 
2 Quoted in Gross, p. 8. 
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This broader construction can be 
seen in the protection which the gilds 
afforded their members while they 
were on business in other parts of the 
realm. In fact, it was the Gild Mer- 
chant that extended the protection 
needed for commerce. Should a 
gildsman be imprisoned anywhere in 
England, the alderman of his gild and 
such other officials as were necessary 
were supposed to go to his assistance. 
The gild enforced the contracts that 
its members made by means of re- 
taliation. If a merchant of Bristol 
had entered into a deal with some 
merchant of York, only to have the 
Yorkshire gildsman fail to carry out 
his end of the agreement, the Gild 
Merchant of Bristol would proceed 
to gain satisfaction for its member by 
seizing the first Yorkshireman that it 
could lay its hands on and by confis- 
cating his goods to settle the bargain. 
It made no difference that the party 
seized was absolutely innocent—he 
came from York, that was enough. 

The extent to which the gilds exer- 
cised this means of coercion in favor 
of their members caused the king to 
pass definite regulations in 1275, 
“that in no city, borough, town, mar- 
ket, or fair, there be no foreign per- 
son (i. ¢., stranger) which is of this 
realm distrained for any debt where- 
fore he is not the debtor or pledge.””* 
Incidentally this statute limiting per- 
sonal liability was no mean factor in 
the later creation of municipal cor- 
porate liability. 

The great privilege of the gild was 
its exemption from tolls. England in 
the middle ages was covered with 
what today we would call tariff walls. 


8 Ibid., p. 43. 


* Quoted in E. Lipson, p. 263. 
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By means of reciprocal agreement be- 
tween boroughs, this right of exemp- 
tion from tolls became a valued asset. 
The Oak Book of Southampton men- 
tions over forty boroughs that had 
been placed on their exempt list sig- 
nifying that these forty towns had 
recognized the exemption granted the 
gildsmen of Southampton by its Gild 
Merchant charter, and were there- 
fore likewise to have their Gild Mer- 
chant exemption recognized by the 
authorities of Southampton. When 
Henry I. issued his charter to Lon- 
don, a clause was inserted that “if 
anyone take toll or custom from the 
citizen of London, the citizens of 
London shall take in the city from 
the borough or town where the toll 
was taken as much as the Londoner 
gave for toll.’”” 

The Gild Merchant regulated the 
local business life. Merchants of 
Bristol were forbidden to sell any 
goods to strangers coming to town 
Thursdays or Fridays unless there 
were special fairs being held on those 
days. Nor was a master to hire a 
stranger more than fifteen days un- 
less he hired for a full year or was 
passing through Bristol on his way 
over seas, in which case he might be 
hired by the day. 

The Gild Merchant had other im- 
portant functions. First, its relation 
with the local government which will 


_ 


*Lieberman, “Gesetze,” p. 525, quoted in 
Lipson, p. 259. Dr. James F. Willard has sug- 
gested that a purpose of the borough tolls 
exacted from strangers doing business in the 
towns may have been an attempt on the part 
of the burgesses to force these outsiders to con- 
tribute to the financial upkeep of their town. 
The legislation might find its modern counter- 
part in attempts of municipalities and local 
merchants to tax hucksters, door-to-door ven- 
dors, mail order concerns, and the like. 


be treated subsequently. Then it also 
had definite philanthropic aspects: it 
took care of the sick brothers; sup- 
plied those in want; aided the 
widowed ; took part in religious cere- 
monies and pageants. 

The Gild Merchant was certainly 
not what one could call a workers’ 
organization. Though craftsmen 
were freely admitted provided they 
met the financial obligations, still the 
Gild Merchant was an exclusive 
organization. As one authority has 
said: 

“The medieval town thus formed 
a complete economic whole in which 
the interests of the stranger and the 
general control of economic life was 
consciously subordinated to the well- 
being of a select number of burgesses 
or gildsmen. The gild system un- 
doubtedly fostered a spirit of jealous 
exclusiveness. On this ac- 
count the merchant gild has been se- 
verely condemned for its narrow 
range of vision.’ Still one must not 
conclude that the gildsmen restricted 
their membership entirely; for, as has 
been stated, the privileges and mem- 
bership were rather freely granted. 
Many burgesses were not gildsmen, 
but, on the other hand, some gildsmen 
were not burgesses. The privileges 
seem in the later twelfth century, at 
least, to have been open to all who 
would bear the financial burdens in- 
volved. And one must credit. the 
Gild Merchant with developing the 
sense of dignity of citizenship as well 
as with the acceptance of its responsi- 
bilities. Then, too, though the Gild 
Merchant was never what one would 
call a workers’ association in modern 


terms, still by admitting craftsmen 


* Lipson, p. 276. 














ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL GILD 


freely if they had accepted the obliga- 

tions involved, it had become the 
school of the later Craft Gilds which 
rose within and without the ranks of 
the Gild- Merchant. It is rather in 
these Craft Gilds that Labor today 
may see some of their own ideals and 
purposes. For this reason, if for no 
other, an understanding of what the 
Gild Merchant was is valuable. 

The devolution of the Gild Mer- 
chant into the Craft Gild is a story 
of the play of economic and consti- 
tutional forces. It is hardly correct 
to say that the Gild Merchant broke 
up into the Craft Gilds, though dis- 
integration was present. This is 
clearly realized when one reads of 
the effort made by the Gild Merchant 
of Leicester in 1260 to prevent the 
fullers from holding separate morn- 
ing-speeches. This craft was bent on 
managing its own affairs and the Gild 
Merchant called them to account, 
making them swear that they would 
forego all separate meetings.’ The 
more active the Craft Gild, the less 
potent the Merchant Gild. 

To discover the cause of this de- 
velopment, one must guard against 
over simplification. The Gild Mer- 
chant had become an all embracing 
association. “Merchant” in the 
twelfth century included artisan as 
well as seller. The glover bought 
his leather, made his product and was 
his own merchant. The tanner was 
merchant as well as manufacturer of 
leather. All were included in the 
Gild Merchant. The substitution of 
the Craft Gilds for the Gild Mer- 
chant has been ascribed to this char- 
acteristic of the latter. That the in- 
creased numbers of any special crafts 





*E. Lipson, p. 328. 
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within the Gild Merchant caused a 
coalition of those whose interests 
were common, is admitted, and veri- 
fied by such references as that of the 
fullers of Leicester. But to see in 
this natural movement a conflict be- 
tween the wealthy aristocratic mer- 
chant and the less fortunate artisan, 
between the middleman and the 
worker, with the control of the city 
government for the prize, is to read 
too much into the movement. 

It is true that the early crafts met 
with municipal opposition. Particu- 
larly did the weavers. The cause, 
however, has been ascribed rather to 
the fact that these upstart gilds were 
applying for exemption directly to 
the higher authorities over the heads 
of the borough governments than to 
any conflict within the ranks of the 
Gild Merchant, or denial by those in 
power of admission into its ranks. 
The reason was not that they had 
been denied the rights of burgesses 
and gild membership, but rather that 
the craftsmen had refused to accept 
the obligations of membership in the 
Gild Merchant and wished to obtain 
special preferment. As one writer has 
put it, “the root of the trouble was 
not that the merchant gild wished to 
exclude the.weavers, but that the 
weavers refused to be brought within 
the merchant gild. They strove to 
escape its jurisdiction and to evade 
its taxes; they preferred to hold their 
own assessments and stand completely 
outside of the municipality.” It is 
the old question of one general union 
or the American Federation of Labor. 

There were other factors at work. 
The: years from 1227-1372 saw one 


of the periodic economic revolutions 


* E. Lipson, p. 325. 
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which have ever visited England. It 
was the period of increased specializa- 
tion. Particularly under Edward III 
(1327-1377) did the Craft Gilds 
multiply. The municipal govern- 
ment proceeded to “incorporate” 
these gilds as specialization went for- 
ward., In some places where the 
supervision of commercial life was 
completely divided, the Gild Mer- 
chant disappeared entirely. In other 
towns the old Gild Merchant be- 
came the common gild, the general 
gild. At Ipswich the Gild Merchant, 
whose formation was given, was 
transformed into an association of 
various Craft Gilds which met to dis- 
cuss common trade affairs. Chester 
had a Gild Merchant. composed of 
twenty-four companies. The Gild 
Merchant of Reading by the sixteenth 
century had been divided into five 
companies, each of which included 
various crafts. 

What the Gild Merchant lost, the 
Craft Gild gained. These organiza 
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tions which appeared first as private 
voluntary associations had fought 
their way to acceptance and finally 
adoption, because they had on their 
side the force of economic develop- 
ment. The borough governments 
not only accepted the Craft Gild, but 
delegated to it much power, itself, 
however, always retaining control. 
The Craft Gild had arrived by the 
middle of the twelfth century. It 
is these organizations of which Mr. 
Howells has said the Trade Unions 
“are the real and legitimate descend- 
ents.”* It is these same organiza- 
tions which are being popularized 
under the general head of Gild So- 
cialism. It is they and their organiza- 
tion and activities that Labor is 
called upon to investigate and emu- 
late. A survey of the Craft Gilds is 
next in order. 


*G. Howells, Conflict of Capital and Labor, 


1890, p. 69. 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


When I was young, 


I thought all men were kings, 

Who Would defend the wonders of this world 
And go with every flag unfurled 

To fight against dark things. 


And now— 
Ah, toast me with the red wine of renown! 
I, too, have lost my crown. 





Tuomas HEALY. 

















TRADE UNIONS AND THE STABILIZATION 
OF BUSINESS 


Jircen KuczyNsKI AND 
MARGUERITE STEINFELD 


HE efforts to bring about greater 

business - stability concentrate 

mainly on better organization of 
production (association of producers, 
combinations, integration, perfection 
of the knowledge of the individual 
concerns: accounting, observation of 
general economic conditions: forecast- 
ing) and the regulation of the money 
market (regulation of bank reserves, 
fixing of money rates, etc.). 

All these methods pertain to the 
production of commodities; they 
leave out of account the problems of 
consumption. In this respect the 
literature of economic stabilization 
reflects, specifically, the tendency 
which, characterizes economic litera- 
ture in general:—emphasis on pro- 
duction at the expense of consumption. 

But the problem of stabilizing eco- 
nomic activity concerns not only the 
production of commodities. It is a 
problem of consumption as well, a 
problem of distribution of income 
from industry, of the share of those 
engaged in industry in the fruits of 
production. 

We confine ourselves here to the 
relation of wages to the stabilization 
of business activity, and more particu- 
larly to the relation of trade-union 
wage policies to the problem of sta- 
bilization. 
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The unions favor wage agreements 
which extend over a longer period of 
time than the individual worker's 
wage contract; they resist reductions 
of wages; they tend to limit wage re- 
ductions more effectively than unor- 
ganized labor is able to do; they at- 
tempt (the new wage policy) to ad- 
just wages not only to prices, but also 
to the volume of production. 

Insistance on retaining the higher 
wage gained in times of good business 
induces greater caution about the 
future development of the business 
on the part of the employer in periods 
of business prosperity. 

The closest possible limitation of 
wage reductions prevents a wage 
drop proportionately greater than the 
drop of prices and production in 
periods of business depression. 

Adjustment of wages not only to 
prices but also to production tends to 
prevent the dismal increase of the 
disproportion between producing and 
consuming power. 

The importance of the stability of 
wages is obvious. The importance 
of the trade unions in bringing about 
stability of wages has been indicated 
above. In the following we will 
show how wages of unionized and 
non-unionized pick miners in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry fluctuate. 
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We compare the situation in West 
Virginia, where the miners are not 
unionized, with that in Indiana, which 
is unionized in a very high degree. 

The following is a table of West 
Virginia coal prices and wages,* both 
in dollars per gross ton: 


Year Price Wage 
1914 $1.00 $0.49 
I91f 0.97 0.48 
1916 1.09 0.52 
1917 2.26 0.69 
1918 2.83 0.78 
1919 2.57 0.80 
1920 3.40 0.91 
1921 4.65 0.95 
1922 2.55 0.95 
1923 3.18 0.97 
1924 2.00 0.97 


These are the prices of Indiana 
coal and the wages, both per net ton, 
in dollars :? 


Year Price Wage 
1914 $1.10 $0.61 
1915 1.10 0.61 
1916 §61.II 8600.63 
1917 ~=1.50 0.66 
1918 2.09 0.81 
1919 «62.38 Ss (0. 84 
1920 2.67 0.97 
1921 3.86 1.08 
1922 2.56 1.08 
1923 3-43~—Ss—«1..08 
1924 2.34  #1.08 


The percentage of the share in the 
product which the pick miner can buy 
with his wages and, at the same time 
thé fraction of pick mining labor 
costs entering in the final price, are: 
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Year W. Virginia Indiana 
1914 - 49% 55% 
1915 49 Te 55% 
1916 48% 57 7 
1917 31% 44% 
1918 28% 39 Jo 
1919 =. 31 % 357% 
1920 27% 36% 
1921 20% 28% 
1922 37% 42% 
1923 31% 32% 
1924 49% 46% 


The table shows that in all years, 
except 1924, the share of the union- 
ized pick miners in their product was 
higher than the share of the non- 
unionized pick miners; it shows that 
the pick miners in Indiana could buy 
with their wages a greater part of 
their product than the pick miners in 
West Virginia. 

However, the chief question in the 
problem of business stabilization is 
not so much the question of the 
amount of the share as of the fluctua- 
tions of the amount. The fluctua- 
tions are better pointed out by giving 
the index of the amount (percentage) 
of the share. The index runs for 
West Virginia and Indiana as fol- 
lows: 


Year W. Virginia Indiana 
1914 100 100 
191s 100 100 
1916 98 104 
1917 63 80 
1918 $7 7! 
1919 63 64 
1920 55 65 
1921 4! si 
1922 76 76 
1923 62 58 
1924 100 84 
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And the percentage of the fluctua- ized fields. While the fluctuations in 


tions from one year to another in 
West Virginia and Indiana is: 


Year W. Virginia Indiana 


1914-15 oa nah 
1915-16 — 2% + 4% 
1916-17 —-36% —23% 
1917-18 —10% —11% 
1918-19 +11% —10% 
1919-20 —13% (+ 2% 
1920-21 —25% —22% 
1921-22 +85%  +49% 
1922-23 —18% —24% 
1923-24 .+61%  +45% 


Fluctuations occur as often in the 
unionized as in the non-unionized 
coal fields. However, out of nine 
fluctuations only three are greater in 
the unionized than in the non-union- 


the non-unionized fields amount to 
261 points, those in the unionized 
fields amount to only 190 points. 

The tables show clearly: unionized 
pick miners get higher wages, union- 
ized pick miners get a higher share 
in their product, and unionized pick 
miners suffer less under wage fluctu- 
ations. 


*Compare: Reports of the Department of 
Mines of West Virginia. The years are for 
both West Virginia and Indiana fiscal years 
ending June 30. 

* Source for prices: 1914/1918, U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. Prices of Coal and Coke 1913- 
1918, by C. E. Lesher (coal from the Clinton 
district) ; 1919/1924, The Coal Age (coal from 
4th and Sth vein districts). The prices are 
spot prices on the Chicago market. Source for 
wages (basic rates): Report of The U. S. Coal 
Commission 1925; index figurés recalculated in 
absolute figures and for the fiscal year. 














CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomas: 


A charter was granted to Local 151, Sheet 
Metal Workers Ladies’ Auxiliary to Trades 
Council. A Building Trades Federation was 
organized. Arrangements have been made for 
three meetings in April, to be addressed by 
Miss Agnes MacPhail, M. P., and J. S. Woods- 
worth, M. P. One is to be a mass meeting 
addressed by both. Miss MacPhail speaks to 
Ladies’ Auxiliary only and Mr. Woodsworth 
speaks to the Trades and Labor Council. The 
two latter meetings are for organization pur- 
poses only. A committee is now working on the 
revision of the compensation act of Ontario. 
Union management cooperation is in operation 
here in the railway shops and is working well. 
There are some steps on foot to revive the 
apprenticeship system in the building trades. 
The Ontario Government and the building 
trades are acting jointly to have a conference. 


Toronto.—William Varley: 


The steam shovelmen have re-affiliated with 
the steam and operating engineers. We have 
a permanent Organization Campaign Committee, 
and a classification of all the organized and 
unorganized workers, taken from the city direc- 
tory; this has produced good results during the 
past year. We had the cooperation of inter- 
national representatives in this undertaking. 
We have a few cases where the employers are 
in default as a result of payment by check, but 
even in these very few cases it causes consider- 
able inconvenience, the law being that the 
workers have just got to wait until the funds 
are there to meet the check. The adolescent 
school act provides that children go to school 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 
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until sixteen unless cause can be shown, in 
which case a dispensation might be given at 
fourteen. We have a very good compensation 
law, also pensions for widowed mothers with 
more than one child under sixteen. All me- 
chanical trades work in the closest cooperation 
with the technical authorities employed under 
our system of technical education. In the 
building industry an apprenticeship scheme is 
being inaugurated with the employers and tech- 
nical school authorities. 


Winnipeg—Charles Ryan: 


A charter has been requested for a union of 
steam shovel and dredgemen. A local of elec- 
tricians was organized at Kenora. The steam 
and hoisting engineers and the painters and 
decorators have affiliated with the Trades and 
Labor Council. Building trades unions are 
negotiating increased wage schedules. Pros- 
pects are for a busy building season. Periodic 
rest day bill was killed in local legislature. 
The question of one day’s rest in seven has 
been referred to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for thorough investigation. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax—Edward E. Pride: 


A plasterers’ local union and a firemen’s pro- 
tective association were organized last month. 
Tom Moore, president of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Council, visited Halifax and ad- 
dressed several meetings, which is now bearing 
fruit. The unions are returning to the Trades 
Council, from which a number had withdrawn 
owing to the “red” element, which for a time 
had secured a foothold in our locals. H. C. 
Cramp, president of the International Trans- 
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port Workers, arrived here from England and 
addressed a meeting. His speech from start to 
finish was a masterpiece, giving an outline of 
conditions in England, both politically and in- 
dustrially. Before the close of the meeting 
he was called upon to answer numerous ques- 
tions by Labor men and students. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lyna.—William A. Nealey: 


Business in general is dull. The bricklayers 
have adopted the five-day week. The boot and 
shoe workers are to hold conferences on the 
five-day week. The barbers are having an or- 
ganizing campaign, holding mass mectings and 
trying to organize the beauty shops. The char- 
ter of the teamsters has been opened for the 
months of April and May and they are having 
an organizing campaign. The Central Labor 
Union is trying to arrange for two mass meet- 
ings to be held in the near future. The coal 
teamsters and chauffeurs have just renewed 
their agreement for another year. 


Maroboro.—John T. Tucker: 


The union members in this district since our 
last report have been very active in the civic 
movement to aid the building up of business 
interests, and in consequence of our activities 
we have secured the cooperation of the Den- 
nison Mfg. Company, who will start a new 
building to double their plant on Maple Street. 
Several of our shoe factories have been idle 
for some time. We have interested Boston 
parties insofar as they have purchased one of 
the largest factories in the state and will soon 
start tearing it down to build a modern theatre 
with stores, offices and apartments. This pro- 
ject will be the biggest thing ever attempted 
in this city and has behind it men with 
ample capital. At present we are working to 
secure a large woodworking concern to locate 
here, and think the outlook for same is good. 
Prospects are bright for the organization of an 
electrical workers’ union. We are holding 
open meetings of the Building Trades Council 
after our regular session for talks and discus- 
sions on labor matters and usually have a few 
interested present. All payments are made 
weekly by cash except in cases where workers 
get through between pay days, when they are 
paid by check. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson—James G. Henley: 


A local union of building laborers was or- 
ganized. We are putting on banquets at the 
leading hotels in the hope of interesting mem- 
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bers. The House passed increased compensa- 
tion bill from a maximum of $14.00 to $18.00 
a week. Printers are especially active in try- 
ing to improve the skill of their members. 


MINNESOTA 
Hibbing. —P. A. Davis: 


We are planning a banquet at which talks 
will be made on the subject of unionism. We 
have a great many. bills before the State Legis- 
lature of interest to Labor—one is a civil service 
bill to get our firefighters under civil service, 
another is a State constabulary bill. All unions 
are making efforts toward improving their out- 
put. The carpenters and plumbers are trying 
to improve the skill of their members. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—R. C. White: 


A compensation, barbers license law and 
more rigid enforcement of the female labor law 
will be asked at the next legislature. Car- 
penters and barbers are trying to improve the 
craftsmanship of their members. 


Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 


While no new local charters have been 
granted, we have revived several defunct 
unions. We invite non-union workers to our 
meetings. We are working on a state com- 
pensation law and a barbers license law, to be 
approved by the State Federation and the 
American Federation of Labor. Barbers are 
active along better craftsmanship lines. 


MISSOURI 
Oskaloosa—Andy Apperson: 


We are trying to interest the workers in the 
Venetian Brick Company in the clay workers 
organization. The employees of this company 
have received a slight increase in pay since 
the first of the year. The United Mine Work- 
ers for District 14 have been loading cleaner 
coal as a means of increasing output. All mine 
work is now suspended pending negotiation of a 
new joint agreement. 


NEBRASKA 
Linceln—Joe Schneider: 


By the distribution of reading matter and the 
holding of open meetings, we are trying to 
interest people in the benefits of trade unionism. 
Most all payrolls are met by check, and there 
is no inconvenience involved. The Child Labor 
Amendment was defeated by one vote; our 
compensation act, patterned after the Ohio 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE ate twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 


one Bell aim and ideal: 


A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from imper- 
fections, errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhewe at any time to pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 


Watrer S. Girrorp 
President 
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Law, was defeated also. To a certain extent, 
all unions are providing for the discussion of 
shop problems at their meetings. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dunellen—Harold J. McMahon: 


Endeavors are being made to charter chauf- 
feurs and taxi drivers; retail clerks; laundry 
workers. We are holding mass meetings for 
the unorganized. The Dunellen and Plainfield 
newspapers have granted us the privilege of 
carrying a labor column once a week. Print- 
ers, pressmen and cigar makers are trying to 
improve the skill of their members. With the 
exception of four minor measires, no bills 
passed the last session of the legislature that 
benefited the working people of New Jersey. 


Hoboken.—Dennis John McGuinness: 


A visit to the electric welding barges oper- 
ated by the Siemund Electric Welding Com- 
pany of New York, resulted in the reinstate- 
ment of six members. 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn.—John J. Dean: 


Tile, slate and asbestos roofers helpers were 
organized and have signed an agreement with 
the Roofing Employers Association. Plumbers 
are on strike for an increase in wages and the 
five-day week. Painters are on strike for 
wage increase. _Part of our new agreements 
contain the clause “must be paid in U. §S. 
currency.” 


Niagara Falls.—Alfred Trowell: 


With the assistance of other members of the 
Central Labor Council, we are trying to inter- 
est the laundry workers in organizing. The 
writer has visited a number of local unions and 
spoken upon the importance of buying union 
labeled goods and taking an active part in their 
union meetings. The printing pressmen and all 
the printing trades are interested in improving 
their production methods. The contractors here 
pay their building-trades apprentices for the 
time they go to school. The printing trades, 
both in shop and union meetings, discuss shop 
problems of production. The carpenters, brick- 
layers and plumbers tell me that they are talk- 
ing at their meetings on better and more pro- 
duction. 


Syracuse——George J. Bowen: 


Payment by check has not noticeably in- 
creased, except on the railroads. In Oswego 
men have been paid by check, but the bank 
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sent auto to shop with money until past few 
weeks, Now employees have to cash checks 
elsewhere. The B. & A. Railroad has started 
paying by check in Albany and vicinity. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh—E. F. Snakenberg: 


Labor was active during the 1927 session of 
the State Legislature. With aid of the railroad 
crafts it prevented the enactment of several 
bills which were considered detrimental to wage 
earners. Most important was a vicious work- 
men’s compensation bill based upon the earn- 
ings of cheap, unskilled labor, but including 
labor of all classes, without recourse to the 
courts. The bill’ was sponsored by the manu- 
facturers, and would allow a much lower rate 
of compensation than now allowed by the 
courts. An attempt was made by financial inter- 
ests to exempt corporations from the provisions 


* of an existing law giving judgments for labor 


or personal injury preference over any other 
indebtedness. This was defeated. A law was 
enacted prohibiting the working of children 
under sixteen in mills, factories, etc. This law 
is now being contested in the courts by manu- 
facturers. A bill to decrease the hours of labor 
of women and children was lost. A bill to 
revise the existing election laws, advocated by 
organized labor, was lost. A printing plant 
has recently been established by the State Prison 
with the approval of Governor McLean, Labor 
Commissioner Grist, and others. It is proposed 
to instruct long-term convicts in the craft with 
the aid of an employed instructor, there being 
no members of the craft in prison. This is be- 
ing ineffectively opposed by organized printers. 
It is freely charged that existing child labor 
laws are of very little force, their administra- 
tion being in the hands of a former mill super- 
intendent. 


OHIO 
Elyria—Chas. H. Kopp: 


We are formulating plans for interesting 
workers in trade unionism and will report later 
as to the results. A petition has been for- 
warded to the State Legislature voicing our 
disapproval of the “yellow-dog” contract. Bar- 
bers are attempting to have educational lectures 
by professors and medical men. 


Findlay—John F. Bunce: 


A new local union of plumbers was organized. 
The Central Body has installed a Women’s 
Label League and is meeting with success. 
Suggestions are brought up at all meetings for 
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Lille 
~ things that tell 


Cents and fractions of cents gain real dignity not only 
in Poor Richard’s economy but in the large-scale pro- 
duction of American industry. 

Save a half a cent here, a half a minute there, and you 
make possible material economies in manufacturing 
costs—as the experience of Western Electric helps to 
prove. 

In this great work of making telephones and telephone 
apparatus for the nation, little things certainly tell. For 
instance, an improvement in the method of manufactur- 
ing electromagnets has resulted in saving ten seconds 
on each one. A trifle? But consider the fact that Western 
Electric makes 20,000,000 such magnets a year. 

Just one of many little savings which this Company’s 
large-scale production multiplies—a reason why America 
enjoys the most economical telephone service in the 
world. 
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the benefit of labor. Speakers come here from 
time to time to talk over production problems. 


Hamilton —Stanley Ogg: 


Payment by check has increased, and the 
workers complain of the inconvenience caused 
thereby. Our Ohio State Federation of Labor 
is very active in behalf of legislation favorable 
to Labor. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa—O. V. Williams: 


We have just organized a Trades Union 
Promotional League. At our first meeting we 
had 85 present and at our second 287. 
Some very fine addresses were made. We have 
been so busy trying to block the open-shop 
bills that very little legislation has been at- 
tempted this session. We were successful in our 
attempts to kill open-shop measures. Sign 
painters, cooks and waiters are trying to im- 
prove craft methods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—I. M. Crossman: 


Payment by check has increased, but does 
not involve losses or any inconvenience to the 
workers. The principal industry here is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Shops. These shops 
have laid off hundreds of men and are work 
ing those still in employment three and four 
days weekly. Transportation men are also be- 
ing laid off. There is much unemployment 
here, due to the above. Our building activities 
have not started as yet, and prospects are not 
bright for much building. We are fighting for 
an old age pension bill, which has passed the 
Senate and is being bitterly fought in the As- 
sembly. 


Altoona—John F. Weller: 


Bill No. 540, requiring a crew of two to 
operate a street car, was defeated. The Central 
Labor Union, at the suggestion and by request 
of several students of the State College, held a 
meeting April 13 and invited civic groups and 
others interested in industrial relationship. The 
outcome of the meeting was that a representa- 
tive of the Central Council was delegated who 
will give the students information on the prob- 
lems of the organized worker. The machinists 
had a social “get-together” to which a number 
of professional men and several ministers were 
invited. James Maurer, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor, was the 
chief speaker. Events of this kind will be fol- 
lowed by other unions from time to time. Pay- 
ment is made by check in all industries, and it 
is an inconvenience to the workers. A bill car- 
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rying increased compensation for the worker 
was passed by the legislature. The Mothers’ 
Pension Bill carried an increase of $1,000,000 
over 1925. Carpenters, plasterers, painters, 
plumbers and electricians make provision to 
talk over problems of production at their meet- 
ings. 
Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 


We have been advising the public of what 
trade unionism has done to stabilize and im- 
prove working conditions since the big drive 
was first made here in 1900. There is very 
little payment by check outside of the railroad 
employees. Some of the coal companies pay 
their monthly employees by check. The old age 
pension law failed of passage. The miners 
have always tried to improve the skill of their 
members. 


Reading—Marion E. Frey: 


A cooperative organization campaign is under 
way. Each union assists the other in lining 
up non-union workers. Organizer Rich spon- 
sored this idea at the meeting of the Central 
Labor Union this month. We have organized 
a club for the knitters and have been serving 
lunch at our union meetings ever so often. 
We have been getting a good deal of publicity 
in connection with a survey of wages and liv- 
ing costs in this city in all trades. The Federa- 
tion of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers is 
launching a movement to have the “yellow dog” 
contract declared illegal in this state. The 
electrical workers have taken special interest 
to find ways to improve their output; their first 
move was to insist that all their members be- 
come efficient in reading blue prints, etc. The 
plumbers are having their older members go 
up to their apprentices’ classes in the vocational 
school ever so often to practice a little on new 
devices and pick up new ideas from the in- 
structor, a union man, who was recently at the 
Carnegie Technical Institute. The bricklayers 
win recognition by their superior output, as do 
also the painters. The full fashioned hosiery 
workers are making their claim to recognition 
on the grounds that cooperation with the union 
will increase output. The cigar makers are 
urging their members to get machine jobs where 
machines are installed. 


Shenandoah—Thomas Morris: 


City is composed mostly of miners who are 
100 per cent organized. The garment workers 
have taken in 39 new members. Miners and 
carpenters are trying to improve the craftsman- 
ship of their members. A compensation bill 
carrying increased compensation passed the 
legislature. 
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Snowdrift is sweet— 


Just as you would use the word to describe 
sweet cream. And because it is packed 
in an air-tight can Snowdrift reaches you 
the day it was made. 


as sweet as 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY IAND 
-FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 














Wilkes-Barre —Wm. J. Kromelbein: 


Taxicab drivers have been organized. The 
Checker Cab Company signed up, but the Yel- 
low Cab Company are trying to discourage their 
employees from organizing. The building 
trades are meeting with considerable success in 
their efforts to strengthen their affiliated crafts. 
The brewery and soft drink workers have or- 
ganized several more large soft drink shops and 
have signed agreements with the same. At- 
tendance at the Central Labor Union has picked 
up considerably, and the meetings are becoming 
very interesting. The Central Labor Union 
cleared close to $1,500 on the striking Passaic 
Textile Moving Picture. The amount was for- 
warded to the strikers. Coal miners during 
March and April have been working but three 
and four day a week. Work in the building 
trades has been very slack. 


WISCONSIN 
Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 


Trades and Labor Council is holding card 
parties and giving talks on the labor movement 
and the union label. Pay rolls are handled by 
check. Work is scarce here. 


Milwaukee——Harold E. Steele: 


When the loopers struck against the Real 
Silk Company, a local was organized of the 
employees in that mill. These workers pro- 
tested against a wage cut and the company 
union. In the winter we have movie parties 
and banquets for our members and in the sum- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mobridge-——E. A. Zimmerman: 


The contract for construction of an addi- 
tion, at an expenditure of $200,000, to their light 
and power plant was let to Seims, Hellmers & 
Shaffner, of Minneapolis. A new 2,000 horse- 
power steam turbine engine will be installed 
and two new water tube boilers. The Northern 
Power & Light Company furnish light for forty- 
two towns, with an aggregate population of 
about 30,000 people. The entire job will be 
completed by July 15. Considerable time is 
devoted each meeting to the discussion of the 
workers’ civic duties and the conservation of 
finances. The attempt to modernize the State 
Compensation Law was defeated. The federated 
shop crafts on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway are trying to improve shop con- 
ditions by talking over production problems and 
improving skill of their members. 
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YOUR 
HAND-SERVANT 


A basket full of electric lamps supplied New 
York City forty-four years ago. 


That was when Thomas A. Edison opened 
his Pearl Street Station and electric lighting 


was born in America. 


AST year 450,000,000 incan- 
descent bulbs were produced 
in the United States —four 

for every person. 


There was something like one 
million dollars invested in the 
Pearl Street experiment—invested 
dubiously in a scientific wonder. 


Today there is Eight Billion Four 
Hundred Million Dollars invested 
in the electric light and power 
companies of the United States. 
They are owned by more than 
1,500,000 citizens who use their 
service and own their stocks. About 
another million own their bonds, 
while millions more have an in- 
direct ownership in these utilities 


through their savings banks and 
insurance. 


In these forty odd years since 
Mr. Edison turned the switch in 
Pearl Street that illuminated a 
few hundred dim lamps, elec- 
tricity has become the hand- 
servant of industry and the home. 


The thing that was a laboratory 
experiment in 1882 is in 1927 a 
vital factor in the well-being of 
the people. 


Food and the other necessities of 
life, except Electricity, have risen 

5 per cent in cost: since 1913, 
according to official figures of the 
United States Department of 
Labor. Electricity costs no more 
in 1927 than it did then. 


The electric light and power 908 medhellen Tn represent are owned 
by more then 330, They render electric light and 


jon pie Lp my 


services to more than 2900 A: 


munities. They include Commonwealth Edison 


Service mary f 
pany, Midland U 
Company, Chicago Rapid T: 


Cc 
Northern Illinois, Middle West 
tilities Samoan, The Peoples Gas Lig 
ansit Company. 





Specializing in the safe securities of wetili 

we offer high grade utility pow Ld pee 4 —_ os “en 
Many of our customers invest with us regularly month by mon 
under our Monthly Savings Plan. Write for i fiaie. 


ec 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 
St. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 


Central States Securities Corporation — 111 Broadway, New York 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” 
in a new form 


R nearly half a century the household 

cake of Ivory Soap has been a familiar 
sight in the majority of America’s homes, 
Everyone knows Ivory; most people like it. 
They like its rich lather, which cleanses so 
thoroughly and yet so gently. Mothers par- 
ticularly appreciate the purity and gentleness 
of Ivory—cleansing the skin of tiny babies has 
for years been one of its. most important jobs. 


Today we have added to the Ivory family a 
new size, which we call Guest Ivory. The 
cake is made small enough to fit feminine fin- 
gers, but not too small for Dad and the boys. 


If you haven't yet become acquainted with 
Guest Ivory, you should do so at once. But 
let us give you some friendly advice. In order 
to avoid a family row, be sure to buy enough, 
so that each member of the family may have 
his or her own individual cake. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, O. 
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“Then I Began Taking 


Fleischmann’s Yeast .. . 


99 


x 


. . « This is the remark that generally follows 
run-down health . . . and a system in poor 
working order. “Then I began taking Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast .. .” and .. . see what one 
man says about it: 


“I had been a victim of indigestion for thirty-five years. 
Every time I ate rich food, like sausage or pastry, I would 
have a severe attack. It would seem as though my entire 
alimentary tract was poisoned. Then I began eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I ate three cakes of Yeast regularly 
every day. In a remarkably short time I began to improve 
and now I can indulge myself with anything I wish to eat. 
With such wonderful results Ill never give up my Yeast.”— 
J. A. Ritchey, Baltimore, Md. 


Eat Yeast for your health, regularly before meals. 
Eat it plain, breaking it into small pieces, in cold or 
hot (not scalding) water or in milk, or any other 
way you prefer. The longer you eat Yeast, the 
more it will benefit you. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
At your grocer’s 
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An invitation to Carpenters 
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Accept it today! 


E want you to stop 
at your hardware 
dealer’s and ask to see a 
Disston Lightweight Saw. 


Get the “‘feel”’ of it; how 
much lighter it is than a 
regular saw; how much 
narrower it is than your 
present one. 


That’s the saw you need 
for today’s sawing. Be- 
cause you haven’t all the 
heavy sawing that once 
you had to do. 


And this lighter saw is 


easier to use, easier to 
work with all day long. 


The same Disston Steel, 
tough, hard, and sharp; the 
same grinding that gives 
you easy running; the 
same “hang” that you’re 
accustomed to—all the 
usual Disston features. 


Practically every Disston 
Saw is now made in a 
Lightweight Model, such 
as No.7, D-8, No.12, 
etc. So ask to see your 
favorite. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of “‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use”’ 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


© 
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SAYS MR. 
HAPPY MAN 


“In these days of h. c. ot living no car- 
penter or contractor can afford to use 
cheap saws, and, as I have said before--- 


The saw that ‘Chews’ 

may cost less-- BUT 

the Saw to Choose is an 
ATKINS-.-- 

It cuts--- and 


Incidentally pays saw users a fair legiti- 
mate profit on the day’s work.” 


Ask for Atkins Saws Nos. 53, 65, 400, 
401, two-way taper ground, damaskeen 
and mirror polish; fitted with Improved 
Perfection (Patented) handles of apple or 
rose wood---prevent wrist strain. Other 
popular patterns (old-style handle), Nos. 
50, 51, 52, 54, 64, or 72, etc., same 
polish and finish as the others, regu- 
lar or narrow, light ship patterns, 
skew or straight back. 

“Saw Sense,” “Saws in the 

Home,” or “Directions for Fil- 

ing” on request. 

BUY ATKINS Zi SAWS 
And Be Happy 
‘*A Perfect Saw for Every Purpose,”’ 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N-Y. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cities: 








Atianta San Francisco 
Memphis ow ay Ci Senttle 

Chicago Portt a ty — France 
Minneapolis rtiand.Ore. = Vancouver, B.C. 


ATKINS 


SILVER Ss AWS 


STEEL 


























Every manufacturer in the 
country should become 
familiar with electric arc 
i its hi 
ications. The General 
ic Company at Sche- 
nectady willbeglad to furnish 
you with booklets on the 
subject and General Electric 
engineers will advise with you 
on its application to your 
business, whether for produc- 
tion or maintenance. 
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Stitching Steel 


Buzzing like an enormous insect, the 
automatic electric welder moves along 
its track, leaving a single plate where 
formerly there were two. 


On it goes, smoothly, untiringly, making 
a weld that is firm and strong. Day 
after day, it makes better joints and 
does more work than the most com- 
petent hand welder. 


It’s just one application of electric weld- 
ing—the modern process of fabrication 
of metal products. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ome 
youre going to have an old man 
on your hands 


—that man is going to be yourself. Is he go- 
ing to sit back and enjoy the comforts and 
leisure which you have been hoping to provide 
for him? Or will he have to keep on with only 
a vision of weary years before him? 


With the help of the Cities Service plan for in- 
vestment and re-investment, you can begin now to 
provide for your future comfort and well being. If 
you will send the coupon below, you will learn how 
regular monthly investments in Cities Service com- 
mon stock—yielding about 8% % at its present price 
and dividend rate—can build you a small fortune. 

You will also learn how the Cities Service practice 
of paying dividends monthly enables you to com- 
pound your income monthly—thus bringing your 
day of financial independence much nearer. 


The coupon will also bring you 
full information abour ihe huge 
public utility and petroleum 
business of the $600,000,000 
Cities Service organization. 
Clip and mail it. 
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HAND 
WORK 


Every man who earns 
his living with his hands 
knows the necessity for 
building up a competency 
for his old age. 


A life-insurance policy 
may be taken now, 
while in the produc- 
tive years, which will 
assure a fund for later 


life. 


Ask your Prudential man 
or make inquiry direct 
of the Home Office. 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 





Worthy 
of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


AnyiSron 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 








When you choose a ship for a 


trip to Europe or a pleasure 
cruise elsewhere, you should 
weigh the organization behind 
the ship. 


There is a Cunard ship for your 
every purpose at any time for 
any trip —a service that stands 
unmatched yet costs no more. 

















en via Cunard 


\ 25 Broadway, New York fF 
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“The motor industry, directly and indirectly, has 
been the greatest single producer of new wealth in 


America for a quarter of a century,” says Harper 
Cw Leech 


The automobile has come to be a symbol of pros- 


perity, not only among individuals, but among the 
nations of the world, and it is significant that in 
ea number of automobiles the Unitted States ranks first. 


The manufacture of automobiles and the manufac- 
ture of fuel to feed them are interdependent indus- 
tries. Without gasoline the 23,000,000 motor cars and 
trucks in America would be useless machines. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has had an 
important part in the growth of the motor industry 
and the production of new wealth in this country. 


By providing gasoline and lubricating oil to supply 
the needs of the motor vehicles of the Middle West, 
it has performed a necessary share of the work of 
building up the giant motor transportation system 
which has given jobs to millions—speeded up busi- 
ness—created new wealth—and raised the standards 
of living. 


Every day on all the highways of the ten States of 
the Middle West the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is helping to make the wheels go round—wheels of 
business and wheels of pleasure. 


The business of the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) is a fundamental factor in the progress of the 
Middle West, intimately related to the lives of its 
thirty milliaqn people. 


In carrying on its work of service, the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) is able to pay for and prop- 
erly utilize a continuously improving standard of 
labor—providing well-paid jobs for thousands of men 
and women whose loyal work makes possible the 
success of the business. 


As a result of its able and efficient management, 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is able to pro- 
duce new wealth from old, returning reasonable 
profits on the money invested in the Company’s stock 
by its 50,000 shareholders, not one of whom owns 
as much as 5%4% of the total. 

In addition to increasing the prosperity of millions 
of individuals in the Middle West, the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) adds much to the wealth of the 
government, Federal, State and municipal, through 
the taxes it pays. 

The motor cars that throng the highways of the 
Middle West are symbols of new wealth. The torch of 
service and the Red Crown discs that dot those high- 
ways are signs of the new prosperity which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) has helped to create. 


Standard Oil Company 
General or Oil Building 
4 910 So. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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F you are seeking a bank that is big 
enough and friendly enough in spirit 
to welcome the modest account as well 
as the large one, we suggest that you 
give us an opportunity to demonstrate 
our interpretation of the words “Per- 


sonal Service.” 


Checking Department—Savings Department—Trust Department 
Safe Deposit Vaults—First Mortgage Real Estate Notes 


Conveniently Located at 14th and G Sts. N. W. 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


R. GOLDEN DONALDSON, President 

















Added property value—with no higher building costs 


An attractive bathroom seen in the 
home of a friend; valves and fittings 
which mean lasting quality; a neat 
kitchen with the convenience which 
saves a housewife from drudgery — 
which do you think of when Crane is 
mentioned? 

To plumbers, builders, home owners, 


familiar from experience with 
Crane plumbing, not one but all will 
occur. In addition, they know that 
Crane is possible for every home, 
because Crane materials rarely cost 
more than other comparable ones. 
And that Crane quality in plumbing 


means higher resale and rental value. 


RANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicage 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Reems: Chicage, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal, and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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JCPENNEY(0 


‘where savings are greatest’’ 


















<nstitution for 


theNorkman and lis Samily 


E J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, with its tremendous 
Buying Power for 773 Stores in 46 States, represents a 
very definite help toward Thrift and real Money-Savings. 


Especially to the Workmen of America is this Organization 
an Institution that can and does directly benefit every family 
within reach of its Stores. 





; Our own brands of Work Clothes | “Pagy-Day” 
‘OUR —“Pay-Day” Overalls, “Pay- O y y 
veralls 


SILVER ' Day” Work Shirts and “Nation- $1.15 vse 
Wide” Work Suits—are Amer- 15 Mace 
YEAR ica’s leaders for Value. They Youths—98 cents 
carry the Union Label. Boys—89 cents 
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The 


Pacific Empire 
Company 


SEATTLE » SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND + SPOKANE + TACOMA 
SANTA BARBARA 


Affiliated offices in New York, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 





Investment Securities 
Orders executed in all 


listed or unlisted securities 


Owned by 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
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perry — destroyers of comfort 
and health! Kill them at once, 
with Flit. 

Flit spray clears the house in a few 
minutes of disease - bearing flies, 
mosquitoes, bed bugs, roaches, 
ants and fleas. It searches out the 
cracks where insects hide and 
breed, destroying their eggs. 


Flit kills moths and their larvae 





DESTROYS 


Flies Mosquitoes Moths 
Ants Bed Bugs Roaches 





Betty Buzz stars in screen comedy 


which eat holes. It will save your 
clothing, furs and rugs. Clean and 
easy to use. Will not stain. 


Flit is the result of exhaustive 
laboratory research. It has re- 
placed old ineffective methods. 
Fatal to insects but harmless to 
mankind. Recommended by 
Health Officials. Buy Flit and Flit 
sprayer today. For sale every- 
where. 






“The yellow can 
with the black band”’ 


© 1027 STaneane en ce (s ) 
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119,000 


Homes have been Celotexed 


in Five Short Years 


on American building practice. People everywhere have 

been quick to appreciate the new degree of home comfort 
and heating economy that Celotexed homes make possible. Be- 
cause Celotex filled a universal need, its nation-wide success 
was inevitable. 


Since 1922 more than 119,000 homes have been built this 
better way. With this same material, thousands have been re- 


modeled. Sales have multiplied 29 times. 


[ou is no question about the effect that Celotex is having 


These significant facts prove that Celotex has won a permanent 
place in the building field. Every home owner wants the advan- 
tages that Celotexing brings. And every home owner can afford 
them. For Celotexing is an economically sound method of building. 


Those who are connected with the building industry owe it to 
themselves to get all the facts about Celotex. Write Dept. M-346, 
The Celotex Company, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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There’s a Great Show || 
Just Around the Corner 


COMFORTABLE theater, good music and a cou- 
ple of hours of real entertainment. That’s what 


is waiting for you tonight at the “movies.” 
No matter where you may be, a motion picture theater 


is near at hand with a show that will make you laugh, 
make you cry, make you tingle with the thrill of adventure. 


It may be that you will see “The King of Kings.” Per- 
haps you'll visit “The Big Parade,” or “Old Ironsides,” 
or “The Strong Man.” Maybe “The Vision” and “Our 
Gang” will be on the program. For the feature picture 
you might choose “The Keeper of the Bees,” “The Music 
Master,” “Charley’s Aunt,” “The General,” “The Fourth 


Commandment,” or “The Sea Beast.” 


No matter where you go, you know that it will be a 
great evening’s entertainment. 


Tonight’s a good Night Let’s ALL Go 





MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
469 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Members of The Association are: 


Bray Productions, Inc., The Buster Keaton Productions 
Kinogram Publishing Corp. 





Christie Film Company 
Distinctive Pictures Corp. Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Distributing 
Eastman Kodak Company Corp. 
Educational Film Exchanges, Inc. Principal Pictures Corp. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. ae gy wy Corp. 
First National Pictures, Ine. JA 4 gg )— , Se 
Film Booking Offices of America, Inc. aA 
Fox Film Corporation United Artists Corporation 
D. W. Griffith, Inc. Universal Pictures Corp. 
William S. Hart Co., The Vitagraph, Inc. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 


Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 
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Just a Few Cents 


will buy a perfect, nourishing meal to play on or 
to work on, if you know what to buy. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


with milk will supply all the strength-giving ele- 
ments you need at a cost of five or six cents—and 
it is so easy to serve. It is 100 per cent whole 
wheat, contains all the bran you need to keep the 
bowels healthy and active. Delicious with all kinds 
of fruits in season. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Parke’s Newport Coffee 
The 


Unmatchable Blend 


One Pound and Three Pound Tins 
Whole Bean or Steel Cut 


L. H. Parke Company 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 











Thermoid 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
BRAKE LINING 
For SHORT STOPS 
And LONG SERVICE 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S&S. A. 





NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line 


Nantasket Beach, Plymouth 
and Salem Willows 
Special Arrangement for Charters and Parties 


Steamers Leave from Rowe’s Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 





Stein, Hall & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


285 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











principal cities oa 











The Nolde and Horst 
Company 


Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 


READING PENNSYLVANIA 
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Foremost in Chicago 
| 


First in resources, deposits, vol- 
ume of business and number 
of bank correspondents 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


| CHICAGO 


. RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
Y 
N 
Y 


VERY DAY THAT GOES BY SEES A WIDER AND 
WIDER USE OF 


ACETYLENE 
CUTTING AND WELDING 
TORCHES 








In the cutting and welding of steel, wrought 
iron, cast iron, brass, copper, bronze, and 
everything in metal. 

They are valued most wherever they are 
best known. 
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Edward J. Carnes Co. 


ERECTORS 
e 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS 
BRIDGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


MEDFORD, MASS. 

















HEAVY ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Steam Turbo-Generators 
Condensers and Auxiliaries 
Transformers—Relays 

Motor Generators 

Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 
Electric Furnaces—Oil Switches 
Automatic Regulators 

Electric Locomotives 
Ships—Electric or Diesel Drive 
Structural Steel Work 


AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI 
ELEC. CORP. 


165 Broadway, New York Camden, New Jerscy 
842 Summer Street, Boston 
922 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago 











Courtesy 
And something more—a genuine 
desire to please is the keynote of 
service on the Golden State Route. 
Fast time—fine service—three super- 
quality California trains direct to 
El Paso, Phoenix, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 
DeLuxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED— 
Famous 63-hour flyer—saves a busi- 
ness day. All-Pullman, every travel 
luxury. 
THE APACHE—Observation and 
club cars. Only three nights en route 
from Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Des Moines—two 
nights from Kansas City. 
CALIFORNIAN — Standard and tour- 
ist Pullmans and coaches daily from 
Kansas City. 
Meals—“The Best on Wheels.” 
Very low round trip fares west all 
summer—stopover anywhere. 


ROCK ISLAND- 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


DIRECT TO 


CALIFORNIA 


For reservations, literature or detailed information apply to 
L. M. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. and Pass’r A Na Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago, I 


or 
E. W. CLAPP, Traffic Manager 
Southern Pacific Lines, Chicago, Ill. 


Rock 4 SOLAN 
Isian¢ my 
)] 
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Ge Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
CLARK MILLS, N. Y. 
FUR— FABRICS 
CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
326 WEST MADISON ST. 225 FOURTH AVENUE 
mew YORK.usA LOS ANGELES 
122 EAST SEVENTH ST. ° 
Harrison K 
Radiator ci 8 
Corporation ‘Sb H 0 T E L 
SS bY E 
Lockport, = 
275 Tremont St. Boston 
New York 350 Rooms with Baths and 
Servidor 
$3.50 and $4.00 a day—No Higher 
Largest Convention Hail in N. E. 
Restaurant 15th Floor Cafeteria Service 
Kieran J. Lowry, Manager 
Telephone, Hancock 1400 
TEST IT YOURSELF 
The condition of the oil as it flows OUT of your motor tells surely omens 
’ whether good oil was put IN. After using ordinary oil for 500 miles, — iL 
a rub a drop or two of it between your fingers. Do the same thing with 
Wy" Fennsoll sfter using it a full 1000 miles. You can see the difference pE a 
THE PENNZOIL CO.-Oil City-Buffalo-Los Angeles-San Francisco . 
Refinery: Oil City, Pa. 
Acheson Graphite Company 
GRAPHITE- -GRAPHITE LUBRICANTS (GREDAG) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A. ZICHTL & 
COMPANY 


Bookbinders 


77-2 


BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY 
KIND MADE TO ORDER 


LIBRARY BINDING 


WSK TOSS =a 


1005 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
STRICTLY UNION SHOP 





The Read Bread 


Slicer 


A re-designed and improved 
self-feeding and self- 
stacking machine 


FOR 
$80.°° 
Write for full details 


Read Machinery Co., Inc. 
YORK, PA. 


Joppers WANTED 








General Engineering and 


Management Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York City 


Design— Construction 
Management — Financing 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 








O. J. GARLOCK 
is 
President and General Manager 
of 
CRANDALL PACKING COMPANY 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
No affiliation with any other concern selling the consumer 


**All Kinds of Packings for 
All Kinds of Conditions”’ 

















CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGUIRRE, PorTO Rico 























Ge Figure Supporting Garments for all types of 
figures, for Style, Health, Comfort. Profes- 
sional Service in your home. Write for Cor- 
setiere’s address. 


Spirella 


Company Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


Write for Catalog No. 34-P 
THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 




















Wilkes-Barre Lace The Pioneer Manufacturer 


Mfg. Co. A 
Ball Bearing Motors 


e 
ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. Established 1880 














YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a calling 
card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same atten- 
tion. It will be to your advantage to get information from us regard- 
ing your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Ne- 
tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DUPONT RAYON eer we, ’ 


soldering 


HERE is a Dutch Boy bar or ingot 
solder for every soldering job. Dutch 
Boy solders are numbered from 111 to 888 
to designate a fixed composition. Dutch 
Boy 111 is a real “half and half” (50% tin 
and 50% lead)—the acme of solder qual- 
ity. Joints made with this solder “‘hold”’; 
last as long as the metals themselves. 
Dutch Boy wire solders are famous. 
They come with and without a flux core— 
either acid or rosin. The flux-core solder 
is excellent for radio and electrical work. 


rn 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway + Boston, 131 State St. + 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street * Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue + Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue r St. Louis, 722 


Chestnut S' ¢ San Francisco, 485 Californi 
BUFFALO OLD HICKORY Guest 7 Picbucdh, Hatienth Lend & O8 Co. of 
NEW YORK TENNESSEE Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T. 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 











Without me Jenkins ‘‘Diamond’”’ THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


It Isn’t Genuine 
Only a genuine Jenkins valve is ENGINEERING 


marked with the Jenkins “‘Dia- 


A CONSTRUCTION 


of the valve; it is a pledge of « 
company for sixty years manu- 
facturing high-quality valves. 


Genuine Jenkins Valves are made 





f th xim rvice, not Ms . 4 
eo So cule ee mae An Organization of experi- 
i de of lyses- . e 
metal, and rigidly tested under enced men, equipped with 
diti: vere gh to al- 
low a wide margin of safety. modem plant, prepared to 
Valves for practicaily every re- ° ° 
quirement. undertake engineering con- 
JENKINS BROS. struction anywhere. 
80 White Street . . . « New York, N.Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue  . ° . Boston, Mass. 
133 North Seventh Street. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard . . icago, Ill. 4 
JENKINS BROS., Limited 120 Liberty Street 
Montreal, Canada . . . .« London, England City of New York 





nal 1 wi "Di : 
enkins alves OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SINCE 1064 
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Botany Worsted Mills 


Passaic, New Jersey 


New York Offices: 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 


Commercial Stationers 





FILING DEVICES, WOOD AND STEEL; 
DESKS, CHAIRS, BOOKCASES. 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


722 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Controlling the Output of a Great Basic Industry 


—and developing a market for the labor of many thousands in new 
masonry work, the National Building Units Corporation are maintaining 
one high standard for the Cinder Concrete Building Units manufactured 
by their 79 licensed plants throughout America. 


NATIONAL BUILDING UNITS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


CINDER CONCRETE BUILDING UNITS 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 








Hotel Continental 


“*Center of New York's Activities”’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 
Access of the Retail Shopping Dis- 
trict and Surrounded by 
Forty Theaters 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each With Private Bath 


RATES: 
Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double: $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
Our First Consideration 











LEHI GH 


Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
Permanent Satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices, and twenty- 
one mills, from coast to codst, assure prompt 


service to all users of portland cement in 
the building and construction industry. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, III. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 





New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
pee et” feck pated, 
Baltimore, Md. 





“21 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 











‘Preston 


@ ROOFING 


Asphalt Roofings Shingles Waterproof Products 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK, PA. 
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American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASARCO BRAND Lead Products, Copper Wire, Rods, Sheets and Rolls 








SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore & Co. Mureose 
5 Paints,Varnishes and M mayen 
Cement Coating “$11 Ganal Stree, New York | chy . Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody CASVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


4 Safes and Vaults 


FACTORY YORK, PA. 








McClellan & Junkersfeld Air Compressors, Condensers, 


Suesepereted Turbo Blowers, Rock-Drilling 


Engineering and Construction Machinery, Oil Engines, 


Z Pneumatic Tools. 
Power Developments—Industrial Plants 
Electrifications— Reports — Examinations 





Branch Offices and Service Stations 


NEW YORK the World Over 
— Ingersoll-Rand Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 11 Broadway New York 


























THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Offices All 


Industrial Engineers and Builders  $tfes Ma, 
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Huther Brothers Saw 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Saws, Patent Dado Heads, In- 
serted Tooth Milling Saws, with inserts of 
high-speed steel; SEMHI Milling Saws, 
Patent Box Board Matchers, Lock Corner 
Cutters, Concave Saws, Saw Fitting Ma- 
chinery, and all kinds of special grooving 
saws. 


Rochester - - - New York 








RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 30 years ZA Green Stamps have been 
bey money saver for the working man and 
LEVEY. weee carner will find « true friend of 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 

BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 








Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 





231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
New York San Francisco Tacoma 











Buy Union Stamped 
Shoes 


ask all members of organized 

labor to purchase shoes bearing 

our Union Stamp on the sole, inner- 

sole or lining of the shoe. We ask 

you not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


COLLIS LOVELY CHARLES L. BAINE 
General President General Secretary- 





Treasurer 











ote Empire Petroleum Products 


GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
Write for Prices 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, 


Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 
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MODERN 
Rates: $3.00 Single 


Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 





EBBITY HOTEL 


ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 


H Street at Tenth N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FIREPROOF 
$4.00 and $5.00 Double 


European Plan 
Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 


AUGUSTUS GUMPERT, President 














Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage Handling 

Equipment 


Tanks 





GILBERT & BARKER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 














“ANYTHING IN LEAD” 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Ulco Lead 
Wool, Lead Traps and Bends, 
Solder, Lead-Lined Chemical 
Apparatus, Acid Valves 
and Pumps. 


UNITED LEAD COMPANY 
111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 
Excavating and 


Construction Work 
Agricultural Purposes 


Quarry Operations 
Mining Operations 
Land Clearing 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 




















43 EXCHANGE PLACE 





THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS™CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK 
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United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 


New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - Lodi & Hawthorne 


USE THE DEPENDABLE 
GENUINE ARMSTRONG 


le lm 


STOCKS AND DIES 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ONL} 


























/f If youre afriend 
, of Labor 
youre a friend of the 


The Blades Men Swear By—Not At 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Diamond State Fibre Co. | || Healey-Aeromarine Bus Co. 
Incorporated 
Makers of Hard and Flexible Custom Bodies Buses 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, Aircraft Motors 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 
Accessories 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania Factory and Office Keyport, N. J. 
Made by 





MUELLER 


that means extra good 





Just and 
Heat Eat 
as a change from 
potatoes 
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Gnion Cooperative Insurance Association 


JAMES P NOONAN. Presiden: 
YS 
Labor’s First Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


First in the Field 

First in the Homes 

First in the Hearts of Union Men 
Write today, giving age and occupation, and get information and rates. 
HOME OFFICE: MACHINISTS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C 





CEES 





















TEXAS GULF HEGEMAN - 
SULPHUR COMPANY . AR HARRIS COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
BUILDERS 
41 East 42d Street 360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK Telephone, Murray Hill 5362 

















VOQGE 


Automatic Closets 


for 

SCHOOLS 

MILL VILLAGES 
FACTORIES 

and 

COMFORT STATIONS 


The most durable water-closets 
made. Seldom require repairs. Easy 
of access when repairs are needed. 
Write for catalog. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Manville 


CORPORATION 





PLANTERS 


Salted 


PEANUTS 























mm NES TLE’S MALTED MILK (THE FOOD DRINK) 
Prepared in a Moment by Adding Water— 
Either Hot or Cold 
IT KEEPS THE STRONG FIT—AND MAKES THE 
UNFIT STRONG 
Obtainable at All Druggists in 7 and 15 oz. Bottles 
and 5, 10 and 25 Ib. Tins. 


TRY IT TODAY 
TAKEN AT NIGHT, IT WILL INSURE SOOTHING SLEEP TO THE 
SLEEPLESS AND AGED 


NESTLE’S FOOD CO., Inc., 130 William Street, New York City 


























PRACTICALLY EVERY KIND OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


Samuel Appleton Bldg. Boston 


110 Milk St. Massachusetts 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIAILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO.—AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
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Safety Always! 


N OW that Summer 
has come and the call of Nature lures 
the thousands to the joy of the open 
road—it becomes a part of our duty to 
preach the gospel of “Safety First, Last 
and Always” at every opportunity. 


Accidents will continue to happen as 
long as we behave like human beings 
— but let us each do our level best to 
prevent and avoid them on the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


Stop, Look and Listen is the best piece 
of advice ever given. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


1827—100 YEARS OF SERVICE—1927 























ee 











Representing 


11g years 
of financial experience 


ACK of the National City 
bond man and his offerings 
stands the largest retail bond 
distributing organization in the 
world. Back of his advice and 
recommendations stand over 115 
years of accumulated National 
City financial experience. You 
will find him a helpful invest- 
ment ally. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS «+ SHORT TERM NOTES « ACCEPTANCES 


a al 






















ICH as butter for shortening 
—-Mazola makes a better 


| grained, a lighter cake—no toil- 

ay Bs some creaming in. Simply follow 

ee a eo your favorite recipe, using to 
less Mazola_than_butter. 




















MAIL POUCH 


wi OnsGe ORIGINAL ERE PACKAGE 


The eidih Br ohne. te 1 Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. | 














concerti = 





= 
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EXPERIENCE 


Guiding the affairs of this bank 
is experience extending from the 
stagecoach days of the West. We 
have not learned in haste. 


The benefit of this experience is 
cordially extended to you for the 
solution of your problems. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 130 MILLIONS 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Thirty-one Offices in 
LOS ANGELES HOLLYWOOD SAN PEDRO VERNON HUNTINGTON PARK 
BELL GLENDALE REDLANDS SAN BERNARDINO RIVERSIDE 
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